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FOR CHRISTOPHER. 


Great Saint Christopher, who bore 
In thine arms, the Holy Child 
Through the river dark and wild 
Safely to the farther shore, 


Oh! that I might play my part 
Brave and tender, like to thee 
Bearing o’er the world’s cold sea 
God the Christ-child in my heart! 

Dorothy Frances Gurney. 
The Academy. 


THE LARK. 
Et tout finit ailleurs.—Victor Hugo. 
I. 


O lark, lark, singing while my heart 
is breaking, 
Soaring and singing, 
Thy clear notes flinging 
Like firefly sparklets, like petal showers 
That the orchard sheds in the month 
of flowers, 
Like the almond’s bloom in the year’s 
awaking,— 
Canst thou sing thus, lark, while my 


heart is breaking? 


II. 


O lark, lark, singing while my heart is 
breaking, 
Singing and soaring, 
Thy music pouring 
In runlets of joy, in rillets of pleasure 
In a spilth of gladness that knows no 
measure, 
In a laughter of rain for the dry earth’s 
slaking,— 
Oh, why dost thou sing when my heart 
is breaking? 


III. 


O lark, that sinking while my heart is 
breaking, 
Thy flight art winging 
Upwards, and ringing, 
Above all care, and sorrow, and wrong, 
The lessening chime of thy silver song 





For Christopher.—Integer Vitae. 


Till it melts in the skies, the earth 
forsaking,— 
Ah, I follow it, lark, though my heart 
is breaking. 
Frank T. Marzials. 
The Monthly Review. 


INTEGER VITAE. 


Left to himself, the laggard lingers 
long: 

He soothes his life with somnolence or 
song 

Or anything that helps him to forget; 

He will not do the deed—not yet, not 
yet! 


But, if an impulse come, a new wave 
sweep 

Across the sordid shallows of his sleep, 

Fulfilling him with desperate desire, 

Then, he o’erflows; his ignominious ire 


Foams into action and with froth and 
fume 

He hurries to the irrevocable doom 

That shall make known his honor or 
his shame 

And give him all he cares to have—a 
name. 


Not so the man who labors in his lot 

With strenuous endeavor, thinking not 

Of name or fame or fortune, toward 
some goal 

Meet for a manly and a resolute soul. 


Because it is not selfish: him, no fears 

Of men’s disdain or women’s wily 
tears 

Can sever from his seeking of the right, 

Though it be far, though it be out of 
sight. 


Found or not found, he knows the goal 
is there— 

Firm in its place, accessible and fair: 

He may not reach it, but his faithful 
feet 

At least have made a path for others 
to complete. 


Arthur Munby. 
The Spectator. 
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THE BANKRUPTCY OF HIGHER CRITICISM. III. 
I. 


Under the above title I published in 
this Review two articles, in February’ 
and April? of last year respectively. 
The articles having aroused consider- 
able interest in wide circles, I was 
asked to give various lectures in Lon- 
don and Edinburgh and elsewhere. 
Finally, the two previous articles men- 
tioned, together with the substance of 
the lectures, amplified by further dis- 
cussions, were published at the end of 
September last, in book form. (‘The 
Failure of the Higher Criticism of the 
Bible,’ Nisbet and Co.) 

These articles, lectures, and my little 
book have raised, in various periodicals 
and newspapers, a storm of indigna- 
tion against the writer. More particu- 
larly Professor Driver, of Oxford, has 
filled the columns of The Record and 
other ecclesiastical papers with an as- 
tounding number of letters, each of 
great length, and all thundering 
against my ignorance, arrogance and 
incompetence. Although I was fully 
aware of the folly of missing such an 
excellent opportunity of advertising my 
little self extensively by replying to 
each of the numerous “letters” pub- 
lished against me; yet, as a matter of 
fact, I replied only once. It was 
folly. I ought to have known better. 
But it is my business to be so foolish. 
Or does it really matter whether I am 


as “unmethodic, inaccurate and sweep- , 


ing’ as my adversaries try to make 
out? Magna est veritas, et praevalebit. 
I have focussed all my energies on the 
completion of my “General History,” in 
which during these thirty-three years, 
without haste or impatience, I have 
tried to do in History what Bichat did 
in General Anatomy, Savigny in Ro- 
man Law, Bopp and Pott in General 
Linguistics. This work, the first vol- 
1“The Living Age,” Mar. 25, 1905. 





ume of which will soon be published, 
is the only one in which I have the 
physical space to expand, to go into 
sufficient detaii, to show my reading 
of the sources. I am sincerely not at 
all angered by the cold and sceptic or 
antagonistic attitude with which my 
books, so far published, have been re- 
ceived at the hands of some crities. 
Small books on big subjects have sel- 
dom taken; will seldom take. People 
want ponderosity; they hate ideas. 
Has not my “Select Documents Illus- 
trating Medieval and Modern History” 
(1905) been received with unqualified 
praise? It is, of course, a ponderous 
book of close on 800 pages. May I 
assure my friends, the enemies, that 
the first volume of my “General His- 
tory” will likewise be one of close on 
800 pages, with a “crush” of learned 
footnotes in twelve languages? After 
over thirty years of steady preparation, 
I really wanted to write a “General 
History” in 100 pages. For, entre nous, 
all that I have to say about “General 
History” could very well be pressed 
into 100 pages. But people want bulk. 
They shall have it. 

This much, then, 
reply to my adversaries. As to Profes- 
sor Driver my reply is shorter. I said 
and say, as all my readers and hearers 
know, that the method of the higher 
critics is identical with the method of 
the inquisitorial judges in the _ six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. I 
added, that as these judges could 
readily prove the guilt of any person 
accused of any crime, even so the 
higher critics can, by means of the in- 
quisitorial method, prove anything they 
like. Could I therefore wonder when 
Professor Driver proved (in the Record 
of August 18th, 1905) that I, too, was 
2 “The Living Age,”’ May 20, 1905. 


I should like to 
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a higher critic? Of course, I am; has 
it not been proved inquisitorially? As 
an inevitable corollary, Professor 
Driver, then (in the Record of Septem- 
ber 29th, 1905), declared that I am 
stating “gross untruths,” and that I am 
“a writer in whom no confidence can 
be placed.” In other words, that I am 
a contemptible person. Well, being a 
“higher critic,’ I am held to be con- 
temptible. Nothing can be more logi- 
eal. I have nothing to add. 

Here, indeed, my present article 
would come to its natural end, were 
it not for the great number of good 
and pious people who are so grossly 
authority-ridden that a declaration 
from a “professor” is more than likely 
to unnerve them. For the sake of 
these brave souls I will, as shortly and 
clearly as possible, give a statement 
of the real issues, and also a new 
means of putting a stop to higher criti- 
cism as to a method obsolete, retro- 
grade, bankrupt and pernicious. 

I know very well that the professors 
of higher criticism invariably assault 
their adversaries with the menacing 
words: “Give us your definition of 
higher criticism!’ All feeble minds 
and all dilletanti want, first of all, defi- 
nitions in matters that are not subjects 
of deductive thinking. The Roman 
jurists, the greatest the world has ever 
seen, taught us to beware of defini- 
tions. Omnis definitio periculosa. By 
higher criticism we simply mean the 
works of Kuenen, Bleek, Wellhausen, 
Driver, ete., which, although they dif- 
fer indeed very much as to results and 
particular views, are nevertheless sub- 
stantially the same as to method. Be- 
tween Edward Meyer’s researches into 
the historicity of Lycurgus and Well- 
hausen’s researches into the historicity 
of the Pentateuch there is no more 
fundamental difference than there is 


§ The above statement I have tried to prove, 
in an elaborate chapter of over fifty pages in 
vol. 1 of my “‘ General History.” 
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between one witch-trial and another. 
It is therefore quite beside the point 
to insist upon the variety of opinions 
amongst higher critics. With regard 
to their several opinions on any given 
subject, they cannot indeed be lumped 
into one mass; with regard to their 
method, it may be said of all of them: 
plus cela change, plus c’est la méme chose. 
It is chiefly of their method that I am 
treating in my little book. It is of 
that hopeless method that I said, and 
say, that it is profoundly tainted with 
the vices of what, in the history of 
criminal law, we call the inquisitorial 
procedure. Any one desirous of upset- 
ting all that I have said must first of 
all show that the method of the in- 
quisitorial principle is not the method 
of the higher critics. To this, the car- 
dinal point in my attack on higher. 
criticism, no reply has so far been 
given, nor will it be given, for the sim- 
ple reason that it cannot be given. I 
showed in my book that the method 
of higher criticism must, by psycholog- 
ical necessity, push its devotees to the 
destruction of one of the greatest 
forces of History, that of Personality. 
Not only have some higher critics 
openly avowed their disbelief in, e.g, 
the historicity of Moses; but most 
higher critics have so whittled down 
the work ascribed to Moses that what 
remains of him may indeed be sufii- 
cient material out of which one might 
make a clever emigration-agent, but it 
can never suffice to do full justice to 
the historical personality called Moses. 
The work of Moses is Moses. Reduce 
one and you have reduced the other. 
His deeds and his ideas are one and 
the same thing. When some Leisetreter 
amongst the higher critics affect to 
speak with great unction of the “in- 
spiration” of Moses, but at the same 
time declare that “literary criticism” 
obliges them to ascribe considerable 
portions of the Pentateuch to persons 
other than and subsequent to Moses; 
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this is only one more proof that they 
have never grasped the personality 
called Moses. “Literary criticism” 
cannot achieve such a feat. It has 
never done so. In my book I have 
dwelt at length on that point. I should 
like to add here a few more examples 
of the complete inability of “literary 
criticism” to establish facts of that 
kind. Already in my second article in 
this Review (or pp. 63 foll. of my book) 
I gave a drastic example of the gro- 
tesque results arrived at by Albrecht, 
who applied the “literary criticism” of 
the higher critics to the works of Les- 
sing. In a huge work of about 3000 
pages Albrecht proved that Lessing did 
not write a line of his poems or 
dramas. Another example of the im- 
potence of that “literary criticism” 
with regard to documents incompara- 
bly nearer to our time than is the Pen- 
tateuch, is the elaborate “proof” of 
Waitz, in 1856, and of Wuestenfeld, in 
1858, to the effect that the old charters 
collected and published by Canon Dra- 
goni, of Cremona, in 1837-1840, were 
all spurious. Waitz and Wuestenfeld 
are “authorities” of the first order. 
Nevertheless, as Ernst Mayer has now 
(1905) proved, the Dragoni Charters are 
nearly all of them absolutely authentic. 
In two intensely interesting articles in 
the Revue Latine, for July, 1904, and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, for September 
15th, 1905, Faguet and Doumic reply 
to the numerous writers who have by 
means of “literary criticism” proved 
that La Rochefoucauld, Corneille and 
Racine were wretched plagiarists; and 
André le Breton, a professor at Bor- 
deaux University, has, likewise by 
“literary criticism,” proved that Balzac 
was only an odious picker of other 
men’s brains.‘ 

More immediately concerning the 
present controversy is the recent elab- 
4 See a refutation in the “Gazette de France” 


for October 16, 1995. The above examples of 
“literary criticism” in France I owe to my 
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orate attempt of G. Jahn, in an ap- 
pendix to his book on Daniel (1904), to 
deny, on the basis of “literary criti- 
cism,” the authenticity of the famous 
slab of Mesha, found in 1868 and re- 
cording political events of the ninth 
century B.C. in Moab and in the king- 
dom of Israel. Now Professor Driver, 
who devoted to this slab a long arti- 
cle in the third volume of the “Ency- 
clopeedia Biblica,” and, of course, 
fully accepts its authenticity, is, I 
maintain, not in a position to refute 
Jahn. The latter only does what Pro- 
fessor Driver tells us higher critics 
generally do; he applies “literary criti- 
cism.” No doubt, Professor Driver can 
say something against Jahn. However, 
not much. Jahn’s is the method 
which Dr. Driver is pleased to call “lit- 
erary criticism,” but which in reality 
is the inquisitorial procedure, by which 
Jahn can prove as much as he likes, 
and Dr. Driver can prove as much as 
he likes. It is a method based largely 
and, in but too many cases, exclu- 
sively, on mere insinuations. When 
higher critics find any chronological or 
genealogical or geographical sequence 
of facts characterized by a certain reg- 
ularity, they at once insinuate that 
such a regular sequence is “evidently” 
the work of concocting forgers. When, 
for instance, three consecutive dynas- 
ties expire, each of them, with three 
sonless brothers, higher critics will im- 
mediately and triumphantly “unmask” 
the forger who concocted such an “un- 
natural” series of events. Yet every 
one knows that the direct Capetians, 
the Valois, and the Bourbons, that is, 
three successive dynasties in France 
expired, each of them with three son- 
less brothers: the direct Capetians ex- 
pired with the brothers Louis X., 
Philip V., and Charles IV., in the four- 
teenth century; the Valois expired with 


learned friend, M. R. de K., at Quimper, 
Brittany. 
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Francis II., Charles [X., and Henry 
IIL, in the sixteenth century; and the 
Bourbons expired with Louis XVL., 
Louis XVIII, and Charles X. Yet in 
a very great number of cases in which 
higher critics have by the use of “lit- 
‘erary criticism” denied the historicity 
of this part of Numbers or of that part 
of Joshua, they based all their appar- 
ently literary criticism on some such 
preposterous insinuation as that just 
related with regard to the “impossi- 
bility” of certain genealogical regu- 
larities. Had they seriously tried to 
apply literary criticism of the true sort 
to the Pentateuch, they would have 
proceeded quite differently. ‘They 
would, first of all, have tried to ascer- 
tain by comparative researches into re- 
ligious books similar to the Pentateuch 
the specific literary character of the 
Pentateuch. Evidently the Pentateuch 
is not a book in the sense of a modern 
book, any more than the Odyssey is 
an epic in the sense of an epic written 
by a modern poet. In a modern book 
of a _ politico-religious character the 
change in the use of the terms for the 
Godhead might perhaps be adduced as 
proof of a multiplicity of authorship. 
But are we entitled to make such an 
inference from various terms used in 
a book of the specific character of the 
Pentateuch? Have not the most elab- 
orate researches of ‘“Homer-critics” 
been shown to be valueless because 
the comparative study of other epics, 
such as the “Kalevala” of the Finns, 
has taught us to smile at the assump- 
tions of mere “literary criticism’? 
Repetitions, duplicates, different ver- 
sions, apparently “more _ archaic” 
forms, seeming “contaminations” of 
“legends,” all these can be applied as 
criteria only with the utmost caution. 
In one type of ancient books, dupli- 
cates may very well prove interpola- 
tions; in other types not at all. The 
Hebrews, whe most probably chanted 
the text of the Pentateuch, instead of 
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merely reading it, required for that 
reason alone a text different from one 
meant for silent reading. Repetitions, 
as in music, became thus a necessity, 
as we now repeat the first part of the 
first movement in a sonata. Has any 
higher critic seriously attempted to de- 
termine the specific literary character 
(Kunstcharakter) of the Pentateuch or 
the Psalms? Bven with regard to 
Homer and Sophocles we have only 
just begun to do something towards 
this, the true literary criticism of an- 
cient books. Otto Jahn was the first 
to prove that the “Odes of Horace” 
were meant to be sung; and in Greek 
metrics the controversy about the rela- 
tion of music to metre is still raging 
fiercely between the adherents of 
Westphal and Wilamovitz. The whole 
of the truly “literary” criticism of the 
Bible is still to be done. — 


Il. 


As in the case of real literary criticism, 
so in the case of derivative explana- 
tions of Hebrew institutions, the whole 
method of higher criticism is thor- 
oughly inadequate and wrong. When 
in my first article in this Review I first 
brought under the notice of students 
the strange legends of the Masai in 
German East Africa, my adversaries 
so completely, not to say absurdly, mis- 
understood the nature of my argument 
as to turn it into a weapon against me. 
It may be taken for granted that at 
present most serious students of an- 
tiquity are aware of the fact that the 
negro tribe of the Masai have pre- 
served religious stories about Creation 
and the first man, the Deluge, the Ark, 
the Decalogue, etc., very similar to 


what we read in the Pentateuch. In 
my first article in this Review I main- 
tained, and I still maintain, that those 
Masai legends clearly prove the utter 
irrelevancy of the theories of most 
higher critics, by whom the Hebrew 














relations in Genesis are said to have 
been drived from Babylonian or other 
sources. Jf the events related in 
Genesis are to be derived from tra- 
ditional stories outside Palestine, then, 
I contended and still contend, it is just 
as possible to trace them to the archaic 
legends of the Masai as it is to derive 
them from a Babylonian stock of 
stories. And if we may use the deriva- 
tive method at all, it is quite plain 
that Babylonian, Hebrew, and Masai 
legends might have been a derivative 
product of primitive’ Arabian folklore 
at a time when the Babylonians, He- 
brews and Masai were still dwelling 
in their common home somewhere in 
Arabia. 

This purely formal inference of mine 
was promptly used by the masters of 
the inquisitorial method to prove that 
I, too, was a higher critic, in that I ad- 
mitted the Hebrew reports to have 
originated from Arabian folklore and 
not from “on high” as related in Gene- 
sis. My adversaries conveniently for- 
get to tell their readers that this for- 
mal inference of mine was made de- 
pendent on the one assumption that 
the institutions and beliefs of the an- 
cient Hebrews were indeed a deriva- 
tive product, and not an original out- 
come of their history. This assump- 
tion, however, I do not admit at all. 
In order to combat the enemy, I placed 
myself on his standpoint; that is, I as- 
sumed, for argument’s sake, that He- 
brew institutions and beliefs are de- 
rivative phenomena. If they be deriv- 
ative, then, I said, we have as much 
justification for deriving them from 
Masai as from Babylonian data; or, 
still worse, all the three may be as- 
sumed to have descended from archaic 
‘Arabian legends. In that way I 
thought I had conclusively shown, 
from the very standpoint of the enemy, 
that the derivative explanation of He- 
brew institutions and beliefs leads to 
an impossible impasse. By leaving out 
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by neglecting the 
fact that I treated of all and every 
derivative method as of one used just 
for argument’s sake, and not because 
I acquiesced in it; by garbling my 
statement and distorting it altogether, 
my adversaries were able to show that 


my chief proviso, 


the Masais despatched me and not 
them. 

However, I did not and do not abso- 
lutely admit that Hebrew institutions 
and beliefs can be “derived” from 
those of other nations at all. In fact, 
my whole view of history (as expressed 
in the 97 pages forming the Introduc- 
tion to my “General History,” and in 
numerous articles published before) is 
the absolute negation of all derivative 
explanations with regard to the great 
and ever valuable institutions, achieve- 
ments or beliefs of the historically im- 
portant nations. In summing up here 
what it has taken me about 1600 pages 
(my “General History’) to show in de- 
tail, I beg to say: the Hebrew religion 
and State are not a derivative product 
of institutions or forces Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Arabian, or Hittite. Greek 
art is not a derivative product 
of other art, Egyptian, Assyrian, or 
Pheenician. Greek religion and my- 
thology are not derivative products of 
non-Greek religions. Roman law is 
not a derivative product of other law, 
Greek, Aryan, Egyptian (as Renouvier 
teaches), or “Mediterranean.” The 
English constitution is not a derivative 
product of constitutions Germanic or 
Norman. German music is not a deriv- 
ative product of music Dutch, French 
or Italian. The great historic forces 
cannot be “derived” from any one or 
two or three things outside them. 
Words indeed can be so derived, but 
no great and abidingly important insti- 
tutions. It is the philological method 
of most historians of antiquity that 
has compelled them to assume that, 
as words are derived from one another, 
so are also institutions; as in words 
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there are “survivals,” archaic rests, 
atrophied (verkuemmerte) organs, as 


Benfey said, interpolations, “contami- . 


nations,” and other phenomena of hy- 
brid blends, so there are in institutions 
or in ancient books recording ancient 
events and institutions. The whole 
view is utterly wrong. It has in Eng- 
land especially been .much counte- 
nanced by a vague conception and ap- 
plication of the doctrine of evolution. 
As man was said to be “derived” from 
a monkey type, and, in general, as ani- 
mal X was said to be “derived” or 
“evolved” from a lower animal Y, even 
so, it was held, Greek civilization 
came from or was evolved from Egyp- 
tian and Pheenician and Hittite civili- 
zation, and Hebrew civilization was 
“evolved” from Babylonian, Sumerian, 
or Accadian civilization. I do not 
know that man is derived from a lower 
type, but I do know that the whole 
concept of evolution as taught by the 
Darwinians does not at all apply to his- 
tory. In history we can make, nay, 
we are bound to make much more use 
of the Biblical concept of Creation 
than of the modern idea of evolution. 
Institutions do not “evolve,” nor are 
they “derived”; they step into exist- 
ence by fulguration, by a process that 
technically is identical with the theo- 
logical idea of Creation. Given the 
extant configuration of the Mediterra- 
nean, given the extant configuration of 
Western Asia; the coming of the He- 
brews, Phoenicians and Hellenes was 
a matter of foregone conclusion. ‘The 
great inland Empires were sure to 
arise, owing to purely physical causes, 
as was so well shown by Buckle. 
Once these Empires met; at that very 
moment they all arrived on their com- 
mon line of friction in Palestine; He- 
brew life, religion and _ institutions 


were at once ready to leap into ex- 
istence, actually in an incipient, po- 
tentially in a complete manner. How 
infinitely truer, then, is the Bible than 
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all the philological wiseacres, in ascrib- 
ing all Hebrew history to God! God 
created the Mediterranean and West- 
ern Asia; Western Asia and the Medi- 
terranean providentially made the He- 
brews. Of derivations from other na- 
tions there is not a trace. One does 
not piece together fulgurations from a 
number of borrowed flames. The He- 
brews, Phoenicians and Hellenes be- 
came what they were, not by assimi- 
lating what their mighty imperial 
neighbors had produced, but by combat- 
ing them fiercely. In combating them, 
in assuming an attitude of uncompro- 
mising antagonism to the Empires, 
those Border-Nations created within 
themselves new and efficient forces in- 
tellectual, artistic, religious. Their 
achievements were not taken from, but 
distinctly fought out against the sur- 
rounding Empires. The source of their 
history, of their literary works, of their 
beliefs, was within them, and was 
necessarily opposed to the history, lit- 
erary works and beliefs of their ad- 
versaries. He who misses this, the 
cardinal point in their history, misses 
all their history. The ancient books 
of the Hebrews are of a piece with 
their history. They are theirs; they 
are of a time when the Titanic strug- 
gles of that nation were at their fierc- 
est stage. To imagine that because the 
Pentateuch is a “book” it is therefore 
like a pyramid or a canal, and could 
very well have been compiled together, 
as are pyramids or canals, by a long 
series of generations of different tem- 
pers and of different mental and social 
calibres; to imagine this is to treat 
the Pentateuch as one might very well 
treat the “Encyclopzedia Britannica” 
or “Biblica.” The Pentateuch, how- 
ever, is not like these books. It is the 
expression of the great history of a 
great border-nation, after the fashion 
of the second millennium B.C.; that is, 
after a fashion essentially different 
from modern books and akin to the 











spirit of the nation whose history and 
beliefs it describes. The so-called “lit- 
erary criticism” of the higher critics 
might conveniently apply to “Robinson 
Crusoe,” or some other modern book, 
although we have seen above that even 
with regard to modern books it has 
frequently led to the greatest absurdi- 
ties. It ‘cannot apply to the Penta- 
teuch. In my book (‘Failure of Higher 
Criticism”) I have attempted to show 
that literary criticism cannot be sepa- 
rated from criticism historical. Of 
course, my adversaries constantly say 
it can. It is in their case, as it was 
in that of their direct lineal ancestors, 
the Continental judges of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Those 
judges, too, claimed that their purely 
formal praesumptiones and indicia es- 
tablished what the Germans well call 
material (materielle) truth. No judge 
would now venture to advance such a 
statement. Literary criticism can be 
of use and can be true only on the 
basis and under the influence of a true 
historic insight into the essentials of a 
nation’s history. These essentials we 
can very well learn from considerations 
geo-political, quite independently of any 
document, and furthermore from ex- 
tant monuments of all kinds, as well as 
from subsequent and undoubted facts 
of that nation’s history. Thus the in- 
stitution of the dictatura alone guaran- 
tees the fact that Rome was 
founded by a mighty king; the insti- 
tution of prophets in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C. alone guarantees the ex- 
istence of a prophetic leader in the 
second half of the second millenium 
B.C.; and the present existence of a 
vast hierarchy of fonctionnaires in 
France guarantees a previous long se- 
ries of absolutist Kings of France. Or, 
in other words, literary, that is, for- 
mal, criticism cannot subsist without 
criticism psychological. One has only 


to look at the vast yet abortive mass 
“literary criticism” 


of most erudite 
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meant to establish the chronological 
sequence of the writings of Plato. Nor 
will that sequence ever be established 
until some one is able, on the basis of 
a thorough psychological insight into 
Plato’s philosophy, to give to the 
shadow of criticism literary the body 
of criticism psychological. And what 
has proved impossible in the case of 
Plato, has been accomplished by higher 
critics in the case of the Pentateuch? 
No more drastic book could be written 
than one on the preposterous and 
speedily exploded errors of higher crit- 
ics re dates, authorship, distribution, 
proper names, chronology, etc., of the 
books of the Pentateuch. In my book 
I have given the amusing history of 
their treatment of Genesis xiv. Hun- 
dreds of other examples might be com- 
piled with ease. Such examples will 
rarely be found in critics who have a 
sound psychological insight into the 
historic and national conditions of a 
book or a monument. A hundred and 
fifty years ago Lessing declared that 
no Greek work of art representing the 
Furies would ever be found. He has 
not yet been refuted. But when lit- 
erary critics pur et simple laid down 
the rule that the older the manuscript 
the more likely it was to contain the 
authentic version, and that, accord- 
ingly, a papyrus from the second cen- 
tury B.C. is more likely to be correct 
than a parchment of the sixth century 
A.D., they have long been shown to 
be mistaken. Some of the very young 
manuscripts have been conclusively 
shown to be occasionally much more 
authoritative than papyri from the sec- 
ond century B.C. One of the greatest 
masters of literary criticism, Blass, has 
now, in his ripe old age, completely 
deserted the higher critics of Greek 
literature. 

For, this is the upshot of the whole 
matter: the pretension of numerous 
higher critics of the Bible that they do 
not touch upon the religious character 
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of the Holy Book is an idle, and rela- 
tively to some of them, a despicable 
pretence. It is idle, because it is ut- 
terly false. Literary criticism, per se, 
is either mere playing with verbal 
tricks, and thus not worth serious at- 
tention; or it is hopelessly inadequate, 
and thus misleading in its results. It 
cannot be severed from historical—i.e., 
psychological criticism. It has no life 
in itself; it is a mere handle without 
the blade. It has never produced any 
. result worth mentioning; it cannot pro- 
duce it. No merely formal handling 
of literary works has ever produced 
anything of abiding value. Every se- 
rious student knows that for this very 
reason the immense work of the glos- 
satores of Roman Law, continued for 
centuries, is practically nil. It is 
equally well known that the ocean of 
works produced by the scholastics con- 
tains, with rare exceptions, nothing 
but stale water. The scholastics, too, 
handled their problems formally only, 
from the outside, epidermically. They 
had no notion of psychology, of history. 
And after the gigantic failure in the 
case of the two immense attempts of 
the glossatores and scholastics at reach- 
ing truth by processes of merely for- 
mal research, we are now to be confi- 
dent that the higher critics or modern 
scholastics will be a success! 

I say, modern scholastics. For that, 
in essence, they are. To him who has 
earefully observed the objective gene- 
alogical sequences of history, as dis- 
tinguished from personal genealogy, it 
is no secret any longer that the mantle 
of the doctors of the middle ages fell 
first upon the inquisitorial judges of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries; and is now, threadbare and col- 
orless, trying to hide the nakedness of 
professional higher critics. Secular 
masters of insinuation as they are, 
they cry down their opponents as men 
given up to old, retrograde, obso- 
lete ideas. 


They, the higher critics, 
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ure “critical,” “progressive,” ‘“‘modern.” 
Scholastics modern! Risum _ teneatis. 
Why, Alanus ab Ryssel, or Bartolus 
would have at once recognized any one 
of the higher critics of our time as the 
flesh of his flesh, and the spirit of his 
spirit. They would have solemnly 
made Dr. Driver a Doctor Introducen- 
tissimus, and Dr. Wellhausen:a Doctor 
Hexateucho-Compositissimus. Some peo: 
ple are really too gauche in choosing 
their century. 


IIT. 


The preceding remarks, I know but 
too well, will have no effect either on 
the higher critics or on that section of 
the public which upholds them. I am 
told that “detailed and dispassionate” 
refutation alone can bring home to the 
public the futility of “higher criti- 
cism.” To put it in plain English, I 
am told that only by the publication of 
an ungainly series of heavy tomes, 
crammed with learned quotations, and 
attacking and refuting every single 
statement of the higher critics, can I 
hope to shake the widespread public 
belief in the works of “higher criti- 
cism.” This is probably quite true. 
The mind of the public is megaloma- 
niac. It believes in big things. It is 
indeed more than certain that should 
I, or any one else, publish a work in 
three folio volumes against the higher 
critics, nobody would ever read it, yet 
everybody would begin to doubt the 
relevancy of higher criticism. In Eng- 
land, especially, as the weather is Irish 
in its changeableness, so the intellect 
is Scotch in its love for ponderosity. 
No one is likely to admit, at least in 
public, that great problems are simple; 
that the Bible, as it was produced by 
vast, hence simple, factors, must for 
this reason alone be amenable to criti- 
cism equally simple. Large and sim- 
ple psychological forces, providentially 
set in action by the operation of still 
larger physical phenomena, led to the 














rise of Hebrew pre-eminence in his- 
tory. Accordingly, psychological con- 
siderations alone can account for He- 
brew history, Hebrew works of litera- 
ture, Hebrew beliefs. But psychologi- 
cal considerations, when true, are in- 
variably short and incisive. All this is 
the ABC of history. Yet, practically, it 
does not work. In order, therefore, to 
destroy the apparent “scientific rigor” 
of higher criticism, the despairing 
friend of humanity must needs have 
recourse to means of a totally different 
kind. Articles and lectures will not 
do. Huge and unwieldy tomes are 
very expensive and take too much pre- 
cious time. In this predicament it is 
best to resort to action. By action, I 
mean the spade. Most of the fancies 
and philological cobwebs of higher 
critics, whether in Greek, Roman or 
Oriental antiquity, have been satisfac- 
torily disposed of by the spade. The 
work of this humble instrument is in- 
finitely more efficacious than the most 
erudite tomes. Of a spade it cannot 
be said that it is no “specialist.” It 
cannot be said that it is not “‘compe- 
tent”; that it is not “dispassionate”; 
that it is “blustering.” A spade is 
modest, impersonal, “‘to the point,” effi- 
cient. Whenever it speaks it does so 
in no ambiguous terms. It is clear, 
patent and irrefutable. Let us, then, 
apply the spade. 

The proceedings will be simple. It is 
admitted on all hands that the higher 
critics all concur in one opinion regard- 
ing the late origin of much of the Pen- 
tateuch. They differ considerably as 
to details, but they all agree as to the 
statement that considerable portions of 
the Pentateuch, say Exodus, or Num- 
bers, or Deuteronomy, were made, com- 
piled, written, not towards the thir- 
teenth or twelfth century B.C., in the 
times of and by Moses, but in the 
course of the seventh, sixth or fifth 
century B.C., by various “redactors,” 
compilers, editors. If then a copy of 
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the Pentateuch, or of Genesis, Exodus 
or Deuteronomy could be found dat- 
ing evidently from the thirteenth or 
twelfth century B.C., or even if only 


parts of Genesis, Exodus or Deuter- 
onomy, as we now have them, could 
be found, dating from the thirteenth 
or twelfth century B.C., then the whole 
of higher criticism would automaticaily 
fall to pieces and become waste paper. 
Nothing, we take it, could be more 
conclusive. The higher critics say that 
much or most of the Pentateuch was 
compiled, concocted, fabricated from 
five to seven centuries after the thir- 
teenth or twelfth century B.C., that is, 
after the time of Moses. If, then, a 
copy of the entire Pentateuch, or of in- 
tegral portions thereof, could be found, 
that evidently and manifestly dated 
from the thirteenth or twelfth century 
B.C., all the contentions of the higher 
critics would at once fall to pieces. 
Nothing could be more conclusive. 
First, as to the “manifest” proof that 
a copy of the whole Pentateuch, or of 
parts thereof, is really a copy made in 
the thirteenth or twelfth century B.C. 
How shall we be able to determine 
the precise age of such a copy? 
Fortunately for our purpose there is 
a simple and unmistakable sign of the 
age of such a copy. We pertinently 
know, from a series of recently ex- 
cavated clay-tablets, that in Palestine 
during the thirteenth and twelfth cen- 
turies they used the cuneiform, or Bab- 
ylonian script, incised in baked clay 
tablets. The famous tablets of Tell el 
Amarna,of Ta’anuk and other places, all 
certainly dating from those centuries, 
leave no doubt about the kind of script 
they used in Palestine in the thir- 
teenth and twelfth centuries. If there- 
fore a series of clay-tablets containing 
portions of the Pentateuch could be 
found, and if those tablets were covered 
with the signs of the cuneiform script, 
we could not but admit that their date 
was either the thirteenth or the 
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eleventh century. For the eleventh 
century we have on the cup of King 
Hiram conclusive evidence that they 
then used what is called the Phoenician 
or square script; in other words, the 
script of the slab of Mesha. Should 
we therefore find clay-tablets contain- 
ing portions of Genesis or Exodus in 
cuneiform script, we could not possibly 
doubt that they dated from a time pre- 
vious to the eleventh century B.C., and 
that, therefore, all the “literary criti- 
cism” of Genesis, as taught by modern 
higher critics would fall to the ground. 

Now, for any one who believes in 
the historicity of the Exodus from 
Egypt and of Moses, and who, more- 
over, considers that in that time the 
habit and ability of committing records 
of events to clay-tablets was as ordi- 
nary as is to-day that of committing 
them to paper; it becomes a matter of 
indubitable certainty that the Hebrews 
did preserve the records of their gigan- 
tic struggle in the desert. Events of 
an infinitely smaller importance were, 
as we now know, preserved in the vast 
libraries of nations who had had no 
experience remotely resembling the 
unique feats of the Hebrews. Under 
these circumstances, it cannot be 
doubted that the Exodus, with all its 
dramatic and important events, was at 
once fixed in script; and, moreover, 
there are, in the Pentateuch itself, suf- 
ficient indications of a “literature” re- 
cording archaic events of Hebrew his- 
tory. That, therefore, such records 
were actually in existence among the 
Hebrews of the thirteenth or twelfth 
century B.C., there can be no doubt. 
There remains only the question, 
Where could these records—i.e., por- 
tions of the Pentateuch, be discovered? 

To this question a peremptory and 
final answer is, of course, not yet 


5 Compare the transactions of the “Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund,” III., 402, 406 seq. ; 
with Guerin, “Description de la Palestine,” I., 
Judee (1860), vol. III., 361; Paimer “Wuesten- 
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possible. Yet, on careful considera- 
tion of hints in the Pentateuch and in 
Egyptian sources, it is not quite impos- 
sible to make a fair guess as to the 
spot where such an inestimable record 
might still be unearthed. We read in 
numerous places in Joshua (x. 38; xi. 
12; xiii. 15; xv. 15 seqg.; xxi. 15) and in 
Judges (i. 12 seq.) of a town called 
Debir, which was also called Kirjat 
Sefer, or the town of the scribes. On 
comparing modern geographers of Pal- 
estine we find that the most likely lo- 
cation of that town of scribes is near 
the modern village of Ed-daharije,° on 
the principal road to Hebron, in South- 
ern Palestine. ‘ The name itself indi- 
eates that in that town there must 
have been a sort of Leipzig of ancient 
Palestine. In those agitated and very 
“literary” times, the need of written 
records was very considerable. Ac- 
cordingly, a trade centre for the pro- 
duction of “books” was formed, and 
it is a fair assumption tkat Kirjat 
Sefer may be considered to have been 
that centre. At any rate, we do not 
hear of any other place with a name 
indicating an emporium of book-fabri- 
eation. On the other hand, we know 
from an undoubted Egyptian source 
that Kirjat Sefer, in South Palestine, 
was in existence as a town of scribes 
in the times of the New Empire, that is, 
certainly in the thirteenth century B.C. 
In column 22-3 of the well-known Papy- 
rus Anastasi I. we read, according to 
W. M. Miiller: Ka-ira-ti-’-n-bu, near 
Bai-ti (determ. for “house”’) tu-pa-ira 
(determ. for “script’”).° It can there- 
fore not be doubted that in the neigh- 
borhood of the modern village of Ed- 
daharije there is at least a very con- 
siderable likelihood of discovering frag- 
ments of the numerous “books” there 
“published” in the thirteenth or twelfth 
wanderung,” 305 seq.; G. A. Smith, “Historical 


Geography of the Holy Land” (1894), p. 279. 
6 W. M. Muller, “Asien und Europa,” p. 174. 














century B.C. Among these books there 
were no doubt some relating the great 
events of the Exodus from Egypt. 
Kirjat Sefer was, as may be seen from 
a good map, on the principal road from 
Egypt to Palestine. If there was a 
guild or corporation of scribes, as un- 
doubtedly they did there exist, it is 
more than likely that we may still find 
traces of the books they “published,” 
and therefore traces of Genesis, Exo- 
dus, or any other portion of the Penta- 
teuch. The likelihood is the same as 
that which has long induced scholars 
to anticipate remarkable discoveries at 
Herculaneum. In fact, the likelihood 
is much greater; Herculaneum was not 
a town of scribes. 

Considering, then, the importance of 
the whole problem of Biblical criti- 
cism; considering the spiritual unrest 
and unhappiness that has undoubtedly 
been caused to innumerable persons by 
the destructive criticism levelled at the 
Pentateuch by the higher critics; con- 
sidering especially that from the men- 
tal habits and bureaucratic propensi- 
ties of most of the higher critics it has 
become practically impossible to con- 
vince them of the erroneous and perni- 
cious character of their method of re- 
search, would it not be infinitely sim- 
pler to try to settle the whole impor- 
tant problem by an attempt at excava- 
tions at Ed-daharije? The cost of such 
excavations might easily be met by 
voluntary subscriptions to the amount 
of £3000 to £5000. An able and schol- 
arly explorer might be found with still 
greater ease. The Sultan is, it is true, 
not easily persuaded to give a firman 
permitting excavations to be made in 
Palestine. Yet all this is, in reality, 
only a trifle. How immeasurable 
would be the gain to religion and to 
history if the excavations here sug- 
gested could be carried out! Suppose 
they failed. Well, a few thousand 
pounds would have been lost. But, 
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suppose we did obtain an undoubted 
copy of parts of the Pentateuch in 


cuneiform—i.e., in the script of the 
twelfth century B.C. Can anything 
more important be imagined in the 
matter of Biblical studies? Consider 
what the excavations of Schliemann, 
Evans, Halbherr, Dérpfeld and others 
have done for Greek history. They 
have simply revolutionized it. They 
have made waste-paper of most of the 
learned “critical” works of the “higher 
critics” of Greek history. It may 
easily be anticipated what effect the 
discovery of a copy of Genesis or Exo- 
dus in cuneiform would have on a 
whole series of studies historical and 
theological. I do not say (my oppo- 
nents will no doubt say that I do) that 
such a copy will unfailingly be found 
at or somewhere near Ed-daharije. I 
suggest that such a copy is very likely 
to be found somewhere in Palestine; 
and more especially near the modern 
village just named. Such a likelihood 
ought to be a sufficient motive for rich 
or enthusiastic students of the Bible to 
find the small fund necessary for the 
undertaking. It is generally known 
that several rich British amateurs are 
spending very considerable sums on 
the publication of various oriental 
manuscripts, none of which can so 
much as compare with the Pentateuch. 
Is it impossible to assume that some 
such persons will, for the benefit of 
nnillions of good souls, make up a fund 
large enough to carry out excavations 
in Palestine at the spot here indicated, 
where a cuneiform copy of parts of the 
Pentateuch may still be found, which 
would, by one stroke and for ever, 
dispose of the preposterous, retro- 
grade and medizeval method of higher 
criticism ? 

Any proposal to this effect addressed 
to me, to the care of this Review, will 
receive prompt consideration. 

Emil Reich. 
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“ JUDGES’ WUT.” 


BY VISCOUNT ST. CYRES. 


Proverbs have been pronounced by 
high authority the oracles of the un- 
learned; and it-is odd that they have 
been drawn upon so seldom by histo- 
rians of men and manners. Think—to 
take only a single instance—of the light 
they throw on the rank our three 
learned professions held in popular es- 
teem. “It is not the cowl that makes 
the monk” is certainly their typical 
judgment on the clergy; and “Every 
man of forty is a fool, or his own phy- 
sician,” their definitive utterance on 
medicine. But “He who has himself 
as his lawyer has a fool for his client” 
is couched in very different tones. Yet 
the law is certainly not the most popu- 
lar of the three; for the old joke that 
the three stages in a legal career are 
getting on—getting honor—getting hon- 
est--is repeated, in one form or an- 
other, in every country in Europe. 
Nor does law owe its position to its 
mystery, for medicine is still more mys- 
terious. Witness the ancient Spanish 
saying that physicians never acknowl- 
edge their mistakes; they hide them in 
Mother Earth. Nor is force the ex- 
planation, for the clergy wield powers 
much more tremendous. A judge can 
only order a man to be hanged, but 
a curate can order him to be damned. 
But then, in the former case he is 
hanged, as the Master of Balliol ob- 
served. The truth is that the pre- 
eminence of the law is due to a judi- 
cious mingling of mystery and force. 
No layman, when he begins an action, 
has the remotest notion of what is go- 
ig to happen; all he knows is that 
most unpleasant consequences will fol- 
low, should the verdict chance to go 
against him. 

Lawyers have always taken care to 
keep him in this happy ignorance. 


Deep and loud was their indignation 
when Sir William Blackstone published 
his “Commentaries” in 1785. Sciolists 
like Jeremy Bentham might praise Sir 
William for “teaching jurisprudence to 
speak the language of the scholar and 
the gentleman”; but his contemporaries 
at the Bar knew better. One black- 
letter sage went so far as to say that 
a man who could write clearly on 
such a subject was a disgrace to his 
profession. This was hard on poor 
Sir William, who was really quite as 
great an obscurantist as the rest. He 
may have allowed himself an occa- 
sional fling at Coke on Littleton, in 
the quaint verses it was his great 
amusement to compose; but in his 
heart of hearts he knew that Coke 
and Littleton were right: 


With sounds uncouth and accents dry, 

That vex the soul of Harmony, 

Each pedant sage unlocks his store 

Of mystic, dark, discordant lore, 

And points with tottering hand the 
ways 

That lead me to the thorny maze, 

Where, in a winding close retreat, 

Is Justice doomed to fix her seat. 

And there, from vulgar sight retired 

Like Eastern Queens, is much admired. 


Like Eastern Queens again, she has 
an unbridled love for paradox. Mt. 
Lecky, in the “Map of Life,” has dis- 
coursed at length on the curious pas- 
sion for legal injustice that flourishes 
in many Courts of Appeal—I mean the 
love of letting some quibbling techni- 
cality upset the fair and reasonable 
settlement of a case. This, more than 
anything else, has brought the legal 
jest-books into being. Most of them 
are made up of cases where what may 
be by courtesy supposed to be summun 
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jus has proved most undoubted summa 
injuria to the unfortunate clients. 

Examples multiply on every side. 
Readers of Samuel Warren’s “Ten 
Thousand a Year” will remember how 
a property of that value changes 
hands (1) because a conveyance bore a 
stamp of insufficient value, (2) because 
the clerk who engrossed it made a blot 
on the parchment, and then scratched 
it out. This was a “material erasure.” 
Truth is at least as strange as War- 
ren’s fiction. A famous Scotch judge 
once refused to receive a deed because 
the word “justice” was there spelt 
without the final e; while another un- 
lucky copying clerk lost a most impor- 
tant case for his employer by speaking 
of the Sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex—for the shrievalty is really a sin- 
gle office, though always held con- 
jointly by two persons. Still more 
striking is the famous suit of Dovaston 
v. Payne, duly recorded by Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock in “Leading Cases done 
into Verse.” Payne had impounded 
some of Dovaston’s cattle, which had 
strayed through a broken hedge on to 
his land. Dovaston, bringing an ac- 
tion for their recovery, was unfortu- 
nate enough to describe them as being 
simply in the high road: 


They were in it, they erred and es- 
ecaped thereout 
Where Payne should of right amend 
the way. 
) 
To this Payne replied: 


For aught he hath said they 
there of wrong 
(Fair and free is the king’s highway), 
For if they were passing through and 
along 
Not a word thereof does his pleading 
say. 


were 


And if the hedge I must needs repair 
(Fair and free is the King’s highway), 
Why, that is for such that of right are 

there, 
Not for folk or beasts who idly stray. 
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Result: Judgment for the defendant. 

But the law has been guilty of 
strange escapades much nearer our 
own time. In February 1841 “Bala- 
clava” Lord Cardigan was tried by his 
peers for shooting Captain Harvey 
Tucker in a duel. By some strange 
mischance, however, the deceased was 
described in the indictment as Captain 
Harvey Phipps Tucker; and the defence 
therefore rested its case on the fact 
that no such person had existed—the 
dead man having been simply christened 
Harvey, and borne no surname but 
Tucker. Thereupon Chief Justice Den- 
man, Lord High Steward, told the 
peers that they must acquit the pris- 
oner; and this they proceeded to do— 
all except the last Duke of Cleveland, 
who insisted on voting “Not guilty 
legally, upon my honor.” 

Formalities stood Lord Cardigan in 
good stead; but on the luckless crimi- 
nals of an earlier time they weighed 
with terrible force—how terrible may 
be judged from an excellent satire 
written some half century ago by a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple: 


For sundry wise precautions 
The sages of the law 

Discreetly framed, whereby they aimed 
To keep a rogue in awe. 


For lest his only advocate 

_ The Court should overreach., 

That advocate was not allowed 
The privilege of speech. 


Yet such was the humanity 
And wisdom of the law, 

That if in. the indictment there 
Appeared to be a flaw, 


The Court assigned him counsellors 
To argue on the doubt, 

Provided he himself could first 
Contrive to point it out. 


Yet, lest their mildness should per- 
chance 
Be craftily abused, 
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To show him the indictment they 
Most steadily refused. 


Nor were these the prisoner's only 
disabilities. Prosecuting counsels of 
the good old school were generally 
masters of a terse and vigorous elo- 
quence, and by no means backward in 
its display. The great Chief Justice 
Coke’s contests with Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh are well known, though they by 
no means form his highest title to 
fame. He was at his best on the ec- 
clesiastical field. Few amenities of 
controversy were so successful as his 
definition of a Papist, “one who eats 


| his God, kills his king, and saints his 
. murderers.” The allusion is to Jacques 


Clément, murderer of Henry the Third 
of France, whose canonization was dis- 
cussed by the zealots of the Ultramon- 
tane faction—then, as always, “inso- 
lent and aggressive.” Beside this, 
Coke’s definition of a Jesuit sounds a 
trifle wordy. When prosecuting Father 
Garnet for complicity in the Gunpow- 
der Plot, he described that unfortunate 
ecclesiastic as “‘by profession a Jesuit 
and a Superior, as indeed he hath no 
superiors in devilish treason. He is a 
Doctor of Jesuits—that is, a Doctor of 
five DD.’s, as Dissimulation, Deposing 
of Princes, Disposing of Kingdoms, 
Daunting and Deterring of Subjects, 
and Destruction. Charles the Second’s 
Lord Chief Justice Scroggs did his best 
to live up to this high level while try- 
ing the victims of Titus Oates. Peri- 
odically he was disturbed by the vio- 
lence of his own language. “I may 
have been warm, gentlemen,” he used 
to say to the jury, “but net so warm 
as all of us would be at Smithfield, if 
the prisoners had their way.” It is to 
be feared that none of these seven- 
teenth-century judges took to heart the 
maxim of their contemporary, Thomas 
Fuller, “The sentence of condemna- 
tion is best when steeped in the judge’s 
tears. He avoided all jesting on men 
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in misery; easily. may he put them out 
of countenance whom he hath power 
to put out of life.” 

If Coke and Jeffreys listened to Fuller 
too little, Baron Graham (a once famous 
judge of the Eldon period) listened to 
him too much. The Baron, according 
to a gossiping contemporary, was dis- 
tinguished by a sort of antiquated po- 
liteness, which he practised in all cir- 
cumstances and towards all persons. 
At one county Assize nine men were 
capitally convicted before him, and 
were brought up together to receive 
sentence. By some mistake he over- 
looked one of the names, and was leav- 
ing the Court when his attention was 
called to the fact that there was still a 
prisoner in the dock. He hurried back 
to his seat, and, taking a huge pinch 
of snuff, addressed the unfortunate 
man. “My good fellow, I must really 
beg your pardon, it was quite a mis- 
take—altogether a mistake, I assure 
you. The sentence of the Court is that 
you be taken back to the place whence 
you came, and thence to a place of ex- 
ecution, and that you be hanged by 
the neck till you be dead; and may the 
Lord have mercy on your soul! It was 
quite a mistake, I beg your pardon 
most sincerely.” So saying, he made 
another low bow to the unhappy man, 
and then left the Court. 

A worthy pendant to Baron Graham 
was his contemporary, the Scotch Lord 
Justice Clerk Eskgrove. He also never 
failed to signalize himself when pass- 
ing sentence of death, and his pecul- 
iarities were intensified by a most re- 
markable pronunciation. One day he 
had to sentence some housebreakers, 
and began by explaining the various 
crimes of which they had been con- 
victed—assault, robbery, and hame- 
sucken, of which last he gave them the 
etymology. He then reminded them 
that they had attacked the house and 
robbed it, and so worked gradually up 
to the climax. “All this you did, and, 














God preserve us, joost when they were 
settin’ down to their denner!” Another 
time he had to sentence a man to 
death for murdering a soldier. “Not 
only,” said the judge, “did you murder 
him, whereby he was berea-ved of his 
life, but you did thrust, or push, or 
pierce or pro-pell the leth-all weapon 
through the belly-band of his breeches, 
which were His Majesty’s.” And 
there must have been something great 
about a judge who was in the habit 
of thus demolishing a prisoner’s de- 
fence: “And so, gentlemen, having 
shown you that the pan-el’s argument 
is totally impossib-ill, I shall now pro- 
ceed to show you that it is extremely 
improbab-ill.” 

But Eskgrove and his contempora- 
ries would demand a chapter to them- 
selves. There was Lord Meadowbank, 
who hurried away from his own wed- 
ding-breakfast in order to go on with 
an essay on the metaphysical aspect 
of pains and penalties. There was 
Lord Swinton, whose mind was so un- 
hinged by the French Revolution that 
he regretted he could not order Scotch 
Radicals to be thrown to the beasts, 
as Radicals were in the good old days 
of Imperial Rome. There was Lord 
Braxfield (idealized as the Justice- 
Clerk in “Weir of Hermiston’), who 
was sO much amused when another 
Radical reminded him that even the 
Founder of Christianity had been a re- 
former. “Much to be made of that,” 
chuckled the irreverent Tory on the 
Bench, “he was hanget.” Lastly, there 
was Lord Hermiston, so great a be 
liever in the virtues of Bacchus, that 
he once burst out in open Court with 
“Good God, my Laards, if the pris- 
oner murdered his friend when drunk, 
what would he do when he was sober?” 

If Scotland leads in eccentricities, 
our own country is easily first in the 
matter of wits. There was Sir George 
Rose, for instance, the witty Master in 
Chancery, who first commended him- 
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self to attorneys by his wit at a pun- 


ning judge. “Do you not see, gentle- 
men,” Rose said to the jury, “that my 
Lord, before trying my client, has tried 
a joke, and reserved the point?” An- 
other day he was condoling with a 
friend who had suffered terrible things 
from mal de mer while on his way to 
take up a colonial judgeship. “It was 
a mercy,” said Sir George, “that you 
did not throw up your appointment.” 
More graceful was his compliment to 
the Master of the Temple. One day he 
came across the Master strolling ab- 
stractedly about the Temple Gardens. 

“What are you thinking of?” said Sir 
George. “Oh, I don’t know,” replied 
the Master; “nescio quid meditans nuga- 
rum.” “Ah, yes, Master,” answered 
Rose, “your thoughts are always on 
the Via Sacra.” 

But Rose was especially great at 
legal verse. Every one knows the 
“notes” he once took to oblige an ab- 
sent friend: 


Mr. Leach made a speech, 

Angry, neat, but wrong; 

Mr. Hart, on the other part, 
Was right, but dull and long. 
Mr. Parker made the case darker. 
Which was dark enough without; 
Mr. Cooke cited his book, 

And the Chancellor said, “I doubt.” 


The Chancellor was, of course, Lord 
Eldon, whose doubts were proverbial. 
But Rose was especially great at 
adapting legal phraseology to unex- 
pected circumstances. Witness his 
epitaph on Mr. Preston, a great author- 
ity on marriage settlements and leases: 


Stern Death hath cast into abeyance 
here 

A most renowned conveyancer. 

Then lightly on his head be laid 

The soil that he so oft conveyed. 

In certain faith and hope he sure is; 

His soul, like a scintilla juris, 

In nubibus expectant lies 

To raise a freehold in the skies. 
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But, perhaps, Rose is best remem- 
bered by his metrical contest with 
James Smith, part author of “Rejected 
Addresses.” Smith had produced the 
following distich: 


In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys 
are found, 

And down by the river the barges 
abound. 

I'ly, Honesty, fly to some safer retreat, 

For there’s craft in the river and craft 
in the street. 


‘To which Sir George instantly replied: 


Why should Honesty fly to some safer 
retreat 
Than lawyers and barges, ’od rot ’em? 
l’or the lawyers are just at the top of 
the street, 
And the barges are just at the 
bottom. 


Lawyers have always had a predi- 
lection for defending themselves in 
verse. Many years ago a_ barrister 
profited by the fact that the crest of 
the Inner Temple is a Pegasus, while 
that of the Middle Temple is a Lamb 
and Flag, to produce the following: 


As by the Templars’ haunts you go, 
The Lamb and Horse, displayed 

In emblematic figures, show 
The merits of their trade. 


Their clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession. 

The Lamb sets forth their innocence, 
The Horse their expedition. 


But he laid himself open to the 
crushing rejoinder: ° 


Deluded men, these haunts forego, 
Nor trust such cunning elves, 
These artful emblems tried to show 
Their clients, not themselves— 


, 


the application of the Wolf and the 
Lamb, the Horse and its Rider, being 
obvious enough. But the most smash- 
ing of all lay victories over the law 
was gained by the demagogue, William 


Cobbett. Cobbett, whose tongue was 
a peculiarly unruly member, had been 
denouncing a young attorney of in- 
fluential connections. The lawyer 
promptly brought an action for libel, 
and retained a very strong Bar; Cob- 
bett. as usual, conducted his case in 
person. The plaintiff's counsel made 
an eloquent harangue, explaining to the 
jury how impossible it was to estimate 
the amount of injury this virulent and 
systematic libeller had inflicted on his 
client—the violent calumnies heaped 
upon him had blasted all his fair pros- 
pects, and well-nigh broken his heart, 
therefore a corresponding amount of 
damages, &c. Whereupon up got Cob- 
bett, and with a slow and expressive 
wink at the jury, began: 

“Gentlemen, you are men of the 
world, and must be laughing in your 
sleeves at the flummery you have just 
heard. You know that such stuff 
about injury to character, blasting 
one’s prospects, injury to one’s peace 
of mind, is to be heard in this Court 
every hour in the day. The lawyer 
who has just been vilifying me would 
do the same to you, gentlemen, if he 
were paid for it. These fellows in 
wigs are always at the service of the 
highest bidder. And yet, gentlemen, 
they make it a great crime in me to 
have tried to crush a lawyer in the 
egg.” 

But such triumphs of the laity are 
rare. Nearly all the good stories in the 
legal jest-books turn on the discomfit- 
ure of a witness, or the bamboozling 
of a jury, ‘by some clever counsel. 
There is a very old story of an Old 
Bailey barrister retained to defend a 
young man who had stolen a quantity 
of linen of a somewhat peculiar pat- 
tern. Seeing that his client’s case was 
desperate, the barrister wrote down to 
the prisoner’s ‘solicitor, ordering him to 
beg, buy, borrow, or steal enough linen 
of the same pattern as would make 
him a shirt. The linen was accord- 











ingly procured, and the shirt made. 
At the Assizes the prosecuting draper 
explained that the linen was of a pe- 
culiar texture, and made expressly for 
him. “Well, sir,’ said the prisoner's 
counsel, “you say you would know the 
linen anywhere?” “Of course I should,” 
said the draper. ‘Then have the good- 
ness to come down here, and examine 
my shirtsleeve.” Down came _ the 
draper from the witness-box, and be- 
gan to study the sleeve. In a minute 
or two he started and turned pale. 
“Well,” said the lawyer, “do you no- 
tice any resemblance between the linen 
and my shirt?” “A good deal of re- 
semblance,” faltered the draper. “Are 
they of exactly the same material?’ 
asked the counsel. “They seem to be 
so,” stammered the witness. “Did 
you ever make me a shirt?” “Not that 
I know of,” sobbed the discomfited 
draper. “Then go back to your place, 
sir,” thundered the prisoner’s counsel, 
“and never dare accuse a fellow-crea- 
ture on such frivolous’ pretences 
again.” 

Another case was still more ingen- 
ious. About the year 1848, when revo- 
lutions and secret societies bulked 
largely in the public mind, a laborer 
was tried for some small offence at a 
country Assize. The case was going 
hard against him, and his counsel was 
at his wit’s end, when suddenly he 
noticed that the prosecutrix and her 
witnesses were all carrying large cot- 
ton umbrellas, although it was a broil- 
ing hot day. So he severely cross-ex- 
amined the old lady as to why she 
had brought the umbrella with her. 
Naturally enough she got fiustered 
— it wasn’t on account of rain — it 
wasn’t on account of the sun—she 
couldn’t say rightly why she had 
brought it. Her witnesses were equally 
vague, and the counsel wound up with 
an eloquent speech, in which he de- 
scribed his client as the victim of a 
secret society of professional perjurers, 
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whose badge of membership was a 
large cotton umbrella. This romantic 
view of the matter was too much for 
the jury, and they acquitted the 
prisoner. 

But, of course, certain classes of wit- 
nesses were only made to be trampled 
on; no honest lawyer would boast, for 
instance, of his triumphs over the 
clergy. Serjeant Ballantine once ap- 
peared for the directors of some public 
gardens, the renewal of whose license 
was opposed by a local Vigilance Com- 
mittee. Their principal witness was 
a curate, who described with bated 
breath the scenes he had witnessed in 
the gardens. He was asked to specify 
what sort of scenes. Amid an awe- 
struck silence he related how he had 
actually seen young couples kissing 
one another behind the bushes. Bal- 
lantine asked him if he had ever kissed 
a young lady. The curate flushed red 
and appealed to the magistrate for pro- 
tection. When the Bench refused to 
interfere, he stammered out: “Only 
once, and she was a Sunday-school 
teacher.” But the Serjeant often 
proved more than a match for much 
more formidable witnesses. It was 
once important for him to demolish an 
extremely obvious but extremely wily 
scoundrel. One attack after another 
had failed, and the cross-examiner was 
beginning to despair when suddenly his 
clerk handed up a scrap of paper, on 
which were written the three words: 
“Borough Road—Arson.” Quick as 
lightning, the Serjeant started in the 
new tack. “Did you ever live in the 
Borough Road?” “Yes,” said the wit- 
ness. “Were you unfortunate enough 
to have a fire on your premises?” 
“Yes.” “Did the insurance company 
dispute your claim?” “Yes.” “Penal 
servitude?” “Yes.” “Thank you, you 
may go down now.” Ballantine then 
asked his clerk how he had come by 
the piece of paper. The clerk pointed 
to a respectable-looking old gentleman 
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of Hebraic appearance, sitting in the 
well of the Court. Ballantine bent 
over, and thanked him warmly for his 
most timely information, ending with a 
question as to how he happened to know 
anything about the witness’s past. 
The old gentleman’s eye lighted up 
with fury. “That infernal scoundrel,” 
he said, “is my son.” 

But every cross-examiner is not so 
sharp, and even the legal tongue is 
sometimes betrayed into sad slips. To 
begin with, there is the immortal 
“Prisoner, you are the son of excellent 
parents, and received an admirable ed- 
ucation. Instead of which you go 
about the country stealing ducks.” 
Then there was the absent-minded Ser- 
jeant Arabin, a Judge of the Old Bai- 
ley. A youthful prisoner was brought 
up before him. “Boy,” said the Judge, 
“T have seen your face before.” The 
prisoner began to whimper a denial, 
and up got the gaoler. “Please, my 
Lord, the boy has never been in trouble 
himself, but his mother is well known 
in Queer Street.” “Ah, that explains 
it,’ said the Serjeant absently, “I 
knew I had seen his face, before.” Al- 
most equally unfortunate was a re- 
mark by a former treasurer of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, when a young Jew wished 
to be called to the Bar. “Conscientious 
scruples about the oaths,” spluttered 
the indignant treasurer. ‘“Conscien- 
tious fiddlesticks! Why doesn’t the fel- 
low turn Christian and be d——d to 
him?’ Calling was the subject of a 
famous pun of the great Irish orator, 
Curran. 
lect but large possessions once asked 
him to support a proposal that none 
but owners of a certain amount of 
landed property should be admitted to 
the Bar, since in these troubled times 
it was desirable, &c. “By all means,” 
said Curran, “I’ll support you, if you’ll 
tell me how many acres go to make 
a wiseacre.” 


No account of judicial inconse- 


quences, however, is complete without 
Cornhill Magazine. 





A barrister of slender intel- , 
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some mention of Chief Justice Kenyon, 
whose genius for inaccurate and inap- 
posite quotation has never been sur- 
passed. He once edified a jury by des- 
canting on the Christian virtues of the 
Emperor Julian the Apostle, and dis- 
missed another jury from service in 
the fellowing remarkable terms: “And 
how, gentlemen, you may return to 
your hearths and homes in peace; and 
with the delightful consciousness of 
having well performed your duties, you 
may lay your heads upon your pillows 
and say ‘Aut Cesar aut nullus.” His 
was a ruling passion strong in death. 
At his decease a hatchment made its 
appearance on his house, on which was 
the legend, Mors janua vita. ‘ ‘Vita,’ 
why, of course,” said Lord Ellenbor- 
ough, “Kenyon always was a miser, 
and left special directions in his will 
that his estate was not to be put to 
the expense of a diphthong.” To 
equalize matters, however, another 
judge died about the same time, and 
left his fortune to pay off the national 
debt. But perhaps the strangest of all 
legal wills was that of Serjeant May- 
nard, a prominent figure at the time of 
the English Revolution, famous alike 
for his longevity and his law. This 
was the Maynard who told Jeffreys 
that he had forgotten more law than 
the Chief Justice ever knew, and who 
thanked William the Third for coming 
over, as he was afraid he was going 
to outlive the law itself. The last 
few months of his long life he spent 
in deliberately drafting a will in am- 
biguous terms, such as would be sure 
to give rise to litigation, and bring 
about the settlement of various moot 
points that had troubled him in his 
lifetime. Such entire devotion to the 
law met its due reward. At his fu- 
neral the preacher described how the 
deceased Serjeant’s soul is called up 
to the bar of Heaven by a writ de 
habendo corpus cum causa, finds its judge, 
its advocate, nonsuits the devil, obtains 
a liberate from all its infirmities, and 
puts on for ever the long robe of glory. 
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BEAUJEU. 


CHAPTER I. 
KING CHARLES II, CHRISTENS HIS DOGS. 


My Lord Sunderland halted behind 
the hedge, and, invisible, surveyed his 
King. It was a morning of St. Mar- 
tin’s summer, and the sun silvered the 
big bare elms and made the lawn 
gleam and glisten before his Majesty’s 
purple shoes. King Charles II. leant 
upon the shoulder of the Vicomte de 
Vallorbes and spoke softly, swiftly, 
earnestly. So my Lord (Sunderland) 
remained invisible and strained his 
ears and shivered. For the dew was 
ehill, and he feared vastly for his 
health. 

But my lord with Roman virtue en- 
dured. Great matters were at stake, 
and he dared a cold in his head. In 
two hours the House of Lords would 
vote (it was my lord’s conviction) that 
James, Duke of York, being a Papist, 
might never come to the English 
throne. And behold, in the Dean’s 
garden King Charles Il. held private 
parley with M. de Vallorbes, who was 
of the suite of the French Ambassador, 
who was to leave Oxford that morning 
for Versailles and Louis le Grand. My 
lord’s educated nose scented base deal- 
ings with France to thwart the Protes- 
tant cause. My lord suspected his 
King “of treachery untoward his peo- 
ple,” of a villainous desire to preserve 
the throne for his brother and heir, 
and was virtuously wroth behind the 
hedge. 

For my Lord Sunderland was at the 
moment a furious Whig. Titus Oates 
and his Popish plot yet loomed large 
over the land, and to be anything less 
than ardently Whig was rash. There 
in Oxford the Whig nobles and gentle- 
men walked the streets with retainers 
in martial array, and his Majesty’s 


Horse Guards Blue would only ge out 
from their quarters in pairs. That last 
had profoundly impressed my Lord 
Sunderland. By great majorities the 
Commons had voted that the Duke of 
York should not be the heir. The peo- 
ple for certain were mightily stirred. 
King Charles II. must bow to their 
will or go on his travels again. Yet 
my Lord Sunderland had marked for 
two days that the King bore his 
troubles lightly. The King, with a 
smile, declined to fear the imminent 
deluge. From behind the hedge my 
Lord Sunderland descried the reason. 
The King was building an ark for the 
Protestant deluge, and Louis of France 
was supplying the timber. 

Hence the King’s gaiety; hence this 
early, lonely talk with M. de Vallorbes. 
My Lord Sunderland, standing on one 
leg in the dew, strained his ears vainly 
to catch the words, for the King and 
Vallorbes kept far away, and only the 
spaniels favored my Lord Sunderland’s 
hedge. It was surely matter of great 
moment, so close King Charles bent 
over Vallorbes, so little heed he took 
of the sportive spaniels. My lord, peer- 
ing anxiously through the wet yew, 
saw something pass from the King’s 
long thin fingers to Vallorbes’ chubby 
palm. That was hidden quickly. But 
then came a packet, white with a black 
seal, and Vallorbes kissed the seal and 
put the packet reverently in his bosom. 
Then with a laugh, “Aw revoir, Raoul,” 
said the King, and M. de Vallorbes 
kissed his fingers and was backing 
away. 

My Lord Sunderland also backed away. 
But a spaniel discovered his toes and 
bit them, and my lord, hopping, re- 
vealed himself. The spaniel enjoyed 
his hopping vastly, and gave thanks in 
soprano barks. 
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“Do you dance, my lord?’ cried the 
King laughing, and then the black 


brows drooped, the red _ under-lip 
shot out. “You are abroad early, 
Sunderland ?” 


“I follow you, sir.” 

“No thanks for that, my lord.” 

“Your Majesty is displeased?” said 
Sunderland blandly. “Pardon, I did 
not know you had need to be alone.” 

“?*Slife, nor my spaniel that you had, 
neither. My lord, you hop marvellous 
well.” 

“T shall hope to earn your Majesty's 
praise of all my motions.” 

“Then to begin, my lord—depart! 
Sure, they need your honest vote in the 


Lords. Come, Moll!” The King turned 
and beckoned a spaniel. She came, 
but dared him to lift her. King 


Charles laughed, and, “Sunderland, I 
have christened her a new name,” he 
cried. 

“Your Majesty’s fruitfulness,” quoth 
Sunderland. 

“Faith, yes, I call her Exclusion.” 

“Why, sir?’ 

“Because she will not be carried.” 
Sunderland turned up his nose and 
sniffed. 

“Then, sir—d demain,” said he in his 
thinnest voice. 

“Oh, with all pleasure, till to-morrow, 
my lord.” Sunderland retired to the 
strains of laughter and barks, reflect- 
ing that the King was a fool. 

It was very difficult for him to guess 
that all the mystery was of nought 
more terrific than a parcel of brocades 
required from Paris by Mistress Elea- 
nor Gwynn. 

My Lord Sunderland, who was more 
subtle than any beast of the field, did 
not guess it. He saw battle and mur- 


der and sudden death in that packet 
with the black seal, and so he hurried 
off through the cloisters to the corn- 
market and his very dear friend, Sir 
Matthew Dane. 

Sir Matthew sat over his breakfast, 
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plump and swarthy, a contrast to the 
lean pallor of my Lord Sunderland; 
but the sight of Sunderland turned him 
to a light yellow, and he sprang up 
crying: 

“Is all well, my lord? Is all well?’ 
for the nerves of King Charles II.’s 
subjects were sorely strained. Sunder- 
land shrugged up his lean shoulders. 

“When all is well I will believe in a 
God,” said he. Sir Matthew laughed 
in the manner of one who is not quite 
sure that he ought; and Sunderland, 
helping himself to wine, “I suppose, 
Sir Matthew, I suppose you were 
never a highwayman? Eh?” 

“Oh, lud, my lord! I?” cried that re- 
spectable knight of the shire. 

“Ah, I was afraid not. Nor have I 
been neither. Do you know a high- 
wayman, then?” 

“If I did, my lord, I must needs hang 
him.” 

“That were wasteful. In the hour 
that ye think not—you need your high- 
wayman. So we now—faith, and I 
doubt you have helped many to a hang- 
ing. Sure, you take no thought for the 
morrow, Sir Matthew.” Sir’ Matthew 
stared at the humorless face and the 
little dull eyes, and said slowly: 

“Do I take you, my lord? You need 
a man of courage——” 

“'Tis why I come to you,” Sunder- 
land murmured. 

“—and address and——” 

“And other highwaymanly quali- 
ties. Did you suggest yourself, Sir 
Matthew?” 

“No, my lord. But my 
Sunderland’s eyes narrowed. 

“Whig? Wholly trusty?’ 

“I answer for him as myself, my 
lord.” 

“Eh! I find an exemplar of virtue. 
Allons, Sir Matthew, produce your rep- 
lica, your nephew.” 

“But to what end?” said Sir Mat- 
thew, turning with his hand on the 
door. Sunderland looked down at the 


nephew.” 














ground, played with his signet ring, 
and spoke after his manner into his 
breast. 

“Certain privy letters from England 
to France reside in the bosom of M. de 
Vallorbes.” 

“The King?’ Sir Matthew gasped. 
Sunderland smiled faintly. 

“Did I say the King? Neither now 
nor to your expected nephew.” Sir 
Matthew stared at him a moment as a 
small sinner might stare at the devil, 
then opened the door and cried: 

“Tom! Tom!” Through the open 
door came the joyful strains of song: 


Once in our lives 
Let us drink to our wives! 
(Though the number of them is but 
small). 
God take the best, 
And the devil take the rest 
(And so we shall be quit of them all). 


“Tom!” cried Sir Matthew, impatient. 

“In good time, sir, in good time,” 
cried the singer, and they heard flint 
and steel. Then his feet sounded on 
the oaken stair as he chanted: 


Now whether we smoke or whether we 
sing 

Let us be loyal and remember the 
King 





Tall, loose-limbed, he lounged easily 
into the room, beating time with his 
pipe. He bowed to Sunderland with 
the pipe held to his heart, concluding 
the catch: 


To the King! And may his foes vanish 
Puff! puff! puff! like a pipe of Spanish. 


“Your appearance suggested the sen- 
timent, my lord,” he explained, and 
let himself drop to a chair and drew 
great fragrant draughts of his pipe. 
My Lord Sunderland eyed him with 
no affection. A true Whig had no 
concern with loyalty. Moreover, he 
was too magnificent. Green velvet and 
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Mechlin lace, red-brown curls growing 
from the head and not from a wig, 
rings, and a pair of golden chains were 
disagreeable to the modest taste of my 
lord, whose clothes, like his eyes, hesi- 
tated between gray and brown, who, 
without a wig, must have gone bare. 
“My lord having now admired me long 
enough—” the splendid singer mur- 
mured over his pipe—‘uncle, what is 
it?” 

“My lord hath been pleased to choose 
you for service of import, Thomas,” 
said his solemn uncle; and Thomas po- 
litely yawned behind his pipe. 

“Mr. Dane,” said Sunderland, “you 
are a good Englishman?” 

“My lord, I have been sinful accord- 
ing to my modest abilities.” 

“And you can look with no favor on 
the plots of the King of France?” 

“Zounds, being good nor to eat nor to 
drink nor to kiss, I do not look on them 
at all, my lord.” 

“You have a pleasant wit. 
not wit I seek now.” 

“Therefore I gave it you, my lord.” 

“Mr. Dane, I need a man!” cried 
Sunderland. 

“Lud, it might be my Lady Sunder- 
land speaking.” 


But ‘tis 


“Thomas!” cried his respectable 
uncle. 
“Enough jests, Mr. Dane. The State 


” 





needs a man 

“But the State possesses my Lord 
Sunderland.” 

“A man of courage and address to 
achieve a service from which—I am 
frank with you, Mr. Dane—cowards 
would shrink.” Tom flung back his 
curls. His hawk face grew sharper. 
And he signed to my lord to continue. 
“There is one going to France whom 
we suspect to bear papers of treason 
to the peace of the realm. It is urgent 
that those papers should never come 
to France.” 

“But to my Lord Sunderland?’ 
derland nodded. 


Sun- 
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“These papers, they come from Eng- 
lishmen ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And to what purpose?” 

“Your mind is keen. Such minds go 
far, Mr. Dane. We suspect some com- 
pact against the Protestant faith.” 

“And who,” said Tom carelessly, “are 
we?” 

“We?” 

“We who thus suspect. And, more- 
over, whom do we suspect?” 

“Wise men are scant of names. 
Those who act with me, Mr. Dane, 
suspect—and heaven forbid I should 
say how high our suspicions reach.” 

“Then God being out of the question, 
I take it you suspect the King. Well, 
my lord, so the King is plotting 
against the Protestant faith. Sure, an 
enterprising Majesty. But what have 
I to do in all this, my lord?” 

“It rests with you, Mr. Dane, to 
bring this plot to naught.” 

“Thomas Dane, deus ex machina to 
the Protestant faith on the election of 
my Lord Sunderland. Zounds! I faint 
beneath the honor. Please you, my 
lord, how does Mr. Dane machinate?” 

“M. de Vallorbes sets out for France 
to-day.”” Tom’s pale blue eyes gleamed 
a little. 

“And Mr. Dane is to cry to monsieur, 
‘Stand and deliver. Thomas Dane, 
private highwayman to my Lord Sun- 
derland. Faith, you comble me with 
honors.” He stood up and stretched 
himself and looked smiling from one 
to the other. “Me, unworthy, alas, 
my lord, unworthy. My lord. I wish 
you a happy issue out of all your afflic- 
tions,” and he bowed and _ turned. 
Sunderland sprang up. 

“You will do this, Mr. Dane!” he 
cried in a tone of command. Tom 


made a little gesture of contempt at 
the lean sombre figure, laughed and 
went out. After a moment of amazed 
silence his uncle sprang after him 
crying: 
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“Tom! Tom!” He was answered 


harmoniously. 


Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 
With a fa la la la la la. 
Confusion to his enemies, 
With a fa la la la la la. 


“Like a fool you bring me a fool, Sir 
Matthew,” said Sunderland §tartly. 
“Here is your trusty Whig!” 

“Odso, my lord, I am mazed. Why 
he should take you so I cannot tell. 
But sure he is trusty!” 

“Humph. As he is Whig,” and Sun- 
derland pulled his lip. The clocks of 
Oxford began to strike eleven. “Eh, 
it must go. Best pray he be trusty, 
Sir Matthew, for your neck’s sake.” 
Sunderland hurried away, for ithe 
House of Lords met at eleven to carry 
the Exclusion Bill. 

So for lack of a discreet highwayman 
Mistress Eleanor Gwynn’s brocade pat- 
terns came quite safely to Paris. And 
we, by good fortune, have nought to 
do with them more. 

A few years before Mr. Dryden had 
remarked that life was all a cheat. 
My Lord Sunderland “fooled by hope” 
(Mr. Dryden again) went out to carry 
the Exclusion Bill. My Lord Shaftes- 
bury and my Lord Essex strove val- 
iantly to that end. But my Lord Hal- 
ifax was very sarcastic in sixteen 
speeches; and after ten hours of talk 
three votes consigned the Exclusion 
Bill to the home of lost causes. The 
Whigs had sought battle and found it. 
King Charles had _ triumphed. His 
brother was still the heir. 

Consternation and doubt possessed 
the Whigs. My Lord Shaftesbury held 
a council of them that night in his 
lodging. But my Lord Sunderland was 
not there. After the first moment of 
stupor at the issue my lord had col- 
lected his wits and they bade him go 
immediately to the King. Into the 
King’s presence he broke crying out: 

“Sir, sir, the Bill is dead!’ At the 
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commotion the King’s spaniels rushed 
about him barking. His Majesty was 
striving to distil the essential oil of 
yew berries from a retort of Bohemian 
glass. 

“Did you say something, my lord?” 
he asked. 

“Sir, I thank God the Bill has been 
beat.” 

“Ah,” said his Majesty and looked 
up. The light fell on his big under-lip 


and the pouch of the full sallow cheeks: 


above the jaw. 

“T am happy to be the first to bring 
your Majesty the news,” said Sunder- 
land bowing. 

His Majesty continued the process of 
distilling the essential oil of yew ber- 
ries. The spaniels continued to yelp at 
my Lord Sunderland. My lord shifted 
from one leg to the other. 

“Sunderland,” said his Majesty pass- 
ing the spirit lamp about the retort, 
“Sunderland, I have called the dogs 
new names. I call them” (and they 
yelped gloriously at Sunderland’s legs), 
“T call them ‘My Lord and my Lady 
Loyalty.’ ” 

My Lord Sunderland did not wait to 
ask why. 


CHAPTER II. 
SIR MATTHEW DANE RECEIVES AN IDEA, 


When the morning broke ruddy 
through the mist it found many fewer 
Whigs in Oxford. Some had fled the 
town and some their opinions. My 
Lord Sunderland and Sir Matthew 
Dane remained in the town. Sir Mat- 
thew was summoned betimes to my 
lord’s lodging in Pembroke, and found 
my lord without his wig busily burning 
papers. 

“Ah! What of him?’ said my lord 
sharply; and as Sir Matthew merely 
stared. “Your witty nephew.” 


“I—I think him trusty, my lord.” 
“Think!” Sunderland stirred a packet 
of letters in the fire. 


“Think! You am- 
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You 
A leg of yours 
on Temple Bar, an arm in your Guild- 


bition the block, Sir Matthew? 
desire to be divided? 


ford High Street? "Tis kindly thought 
on. <A plump leg is very grateful to 
the popular eye.” Sir Matthew’s dig- 
nity was outraged at the thought of 
himself in quarters. 

“You are pleased to jest, my lord,” 
he said stiffly. 

“I am neither pleased nor jest,” Sun- 
derland snapped, and flashed a sudden 
glance from his pale eyes. “Oh, silly, 
your nephew will sell his tale to the 
King.” 

“My nephew is true as myself.” 

“And so will surely sell you,” Sun- 
derland sneered. 

“What have I done, my lord?” 

“You have been a Whig. Bah! what 
had the Tories done? But we have 
hanged them in scores. And now the 
wheel goes round. Sure, we swore 
they had a Papist plot. Will there be 
lack of honest men to swear there was 
a Whig plot? Nay. And your gallant 
nephew has admirable matter to tell. 
Who suborned him to rob the King’s 
messenger? Those damnable disloyal 
Whigs, my Lord Sunderland and Sir 
Matthew Dane.” 

“Who will dare assail our party?’ 
Sunderland laughed, tapped his own 
breast, and pointed to Sir Matthew’s. 
Sir Matthew sat down and stared at 
him, and still my -Lord Sunderland 
laughed. 

“Those that fear most being assailed. 
In this world who would not be hanged 
must hang. Apply that to yourself and 
your witty nephew.” 

“My lord—you mean——?’ Sir Mat- 
thew gasped. My Lord Sunderland 
took snuff. 

“My dear Sir Matthew, it 
habit to mean.” 

“Zounds! my lord, you are over- 
wrought. You are too fearful. You 
talk wildly. The Whigs will stand 
firm. The Whigs are too strong to 


is my 
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attack.” Sunderland shrugged his “Not death, my lord?’ 
shoulders. “Lud, here be qualms!” 


“Your nephew—your nephew.” 
“And I answer for him as for 


myself.” 

“And so do I. And therefore desire 
to see him safe——” 

“Safe?” 


“In heaven, my dear Sir Matthew.” 

“God forbid, my lord! My brother’s 
child! My nephew!” 

“The kinship gives no confidence, be- 
lieve me.” 

“It is monstrous, my lord. The boy 
is honest. And what has he done?” 

“Nothing, as I hope. I am much 
concerned that he should do nothing, 
and would be at pains to ensure it.” 

“In a word, my lord, I will be no 
party to aught against him.” My lord 
took snuff. 

“Your resolve,” he remarked, “is 
moral. | am vastly edified. He is, 
however, as you said, the son of your 
brother. Your elder brother. The heir 
of your elder brother. I think I have 
heard that Bourne is a noble estate. 
Your resolve is the more moral. But, 
knowing your morality, I must still 
say that your nephew has your neck 
(which you, nobly, do not value) and 
mine (for which I have a deep regard) 
to sell. You tell me that he is like 
you. My good Sir Matthew, if you 
were him, would you sell them?” Sir 
Matthew looked down, looked up has- 
tily at Sunderland’s lean face, but 
avoided the pale eyes, and looked down 
again. 

“You deem our lives 
lord?’ he muttered. 

“Our twain lives are in the hand of 
a man like yourself. And worth a 
price.” 

“What would you do?” Sunderland 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“The old, excellent way. A plot. 
A Whig plot. ’Twill shortly be the 
fashion. Treason and——” 


in peril, my 


The Monthly Review. 


“Sure, my lord, he need not die! 
Transported——” 

“He would still be barred from in- 
heritance. Dear sir, you have a com- 
fortable conscience. Well, you may 
buy his life after sentence.” My lord 
chuckled. “Sure, I will let you buy 
his life. ’Twill be duly avuncular.” 
Sir Matthew shot a hasty, fearful 
glance at him. The crowns for a par- 
don would pass to my Lord Sunder- 
land’s purse. Sir Matthew’s spirit was 
rebuked by the magnificence of my 
lord’s strategy. “He may tell what 
tales he likes in the Barbadoes,” said 
my Lord Sunderland thoughtfully. 

“But how will you work, my lord?” 

“We, Sir Matthew, always we. Ar- 
rest, trial, sentence. Sure, you know 
the way with the Papists.” 

“But what witnesses?” 

“Oh, silly, I shall find two score. Is 
there ever lack of knaves?’ Sir Mat- 
thew looked at my lord and shook his 
head. “We shall not need you,” said 
my lord tartly. “Now take him hastily 
back to Surrey before he blab here. 
I will send Bragdon to you. The Par- 
liament is dissolved to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” gasped Sir Matthew. 

“Ay, the King has been wiser than 
we. The country is sated with Papist 
blood, and thirsts now for the Whig 
liquor. Sir Matthew, let us ever 
serve our country.” 

Sir Matthew went slowly out; his 
education had much advanced in a lit- 
tle space. 

“There goes a pretty knave!” said 
my Lord Sunderland, and turned to 
indite a letter to James, Duke of York, 
wherein he humbly gave his Royal 
Highness joy of his victory over the 
traitorous attempt to filch from him 
the crown. That is a very skilful 
letter. 

H. C. Bailey. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME SCHOOLBOYS OF FICTION. 


“Laddies are a queer growth,” says 
the Dominie in Mr. Barrie’s story, who 
found that Master Tommy’s pranks had 
taken away his own sense of humor. 
Some persons indeed might be found to 
go further, and agree with the saying 
of Plato that a boy of all wild beasts is 
the most difficult to manage, “‘where- 
fore,” continues the philosopher, “he 
must be bound as it were with many 
chains.” This no doubt is the view 
held by the bachelor uncle. Yet, as we 
have all been young, and most of us 
have been to school, the subject cannot 
be without an element of personal in- 
terest. To the sociologist, moreover, 
the study of the schoolboy in a state 
of nature, so to speak, throws consid- 
erable light on the manners and cus- 
toms of primitive men. Indeed, in one 
of Mr. Meredith’s novels they are 
likened as a class, with more truth than 
politeness, to monkeys—‘the greatest 
actors of farcical nonsense that the 
world possesses.” 

Boys may be said to be born little 
conservatives. As a class they change 
but little, and the boy of to-day is not 
so very different from the one iu the 
“Paston Letters,” who in the fifteenth 
century writes to thank for the present 
of figs and raisins. Yet books about 
boys vary with the prevailing tone and 
sentiment of the period, “Sanford and 
Merton” reflects the interest felt in the 
ideas of education which Rousseau had 
set forth in “Emile.” To-day the 
praiseworthy sentiments of an old 
friend, Dr. Barlow, appear too didactic 
to please. Edgeworth calls Day the 
“most virtuous human being” he had 
ever known. Certainly no man ever 


tried harder to carry out his principles 
to their logical conclusion. He was an 
ardent admirer of the humane ideas 
contained in the ‘“‘Nouvelle Héloise” and 


the “Contrat Social,” and believed in 
the necessity of returning to the sim- 
plicity of nature. He endeavored to 
choose a wife on philosophical princi- 
ples, and selected two girls to be 
educated after his ideas—strong in 
mind and body, one of whom he was 
eventually to marry. Neither of them, 
alas! was destined to be his wife, for 
both agreed in a hearty dislike of his 
Spartan ways and uncouth manners. 
But, as became a philosopher, he seems 
to have viewed the failure of his 
scheme with resignation, and in 1778 
married a Miss Esther Milnes of Wake- 
field, who was an adwirer of his writ- 
ings. To cure her supposed delicacy 
she walked upon Hampstead Heath in 
the snow; and while living in Essex 
was allowed no servants and was 
obliged to give up her harpsichord. 
“We have no right to luxuries,” said 
Day, “while the poor want bread.” 
How many readers at the present day 
know anything of Tommy Merton, the 
rich man’s son, and Harry Sandford, 
the plebeian? Originally meant for a 
short story to be inserted in the Edge- 
worth’s “Harry and Lucy,” it sets forth 
Day’s ideal of manliness. but we feel 
the work to be in reality a treatise on 
the deceitfulness of riches and on the 
virtues of a single life. 

The moral earnestness which distin- 
guished Rugby under Dr. Arnold’s rule, 
and to some extent the men who came 
under his influence, is not so apparent 
in modern schools. How long.an in- 
terval seems to divide “Tom Brown's 
Schooldays” from “Stalky and Co.” 
The sentimental tone of works of the 
type of “Eric’”’ seems a trifle mawkish 
to the more robust reader of to-day. 
The British authors who understand 
boys best are not perhaps those who 
have been in constant contact with 
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them or who have written books ex- 
clusively about them. Thackeray— 
with much of the insight shown by 
Balzac in his sketch of Louis Lambert 
—has depicted the ups and downs, the 
humors and the pathos, of schoolboy 
life. Describing Dobbin, that dull 
pupil of Dr. Swishtail's famous school, 
in his scraggy corduroys and jacket, 
through the seams of which his great 
arms were bursting he writes:—*Who 
feels injustice, who shrinks before the 
sight, who has a sense of wrong so 
acute, and so glowing a gratitude for 
kindness, as a generous bey?” But his 
patience and good-nature are proof 
against the malice of his school-feliows, 
who sew up his corduroys tight as they 
are, cut his bed strings, and upset 
buckets and benches, so that he may 
break his shins over them—which he 
never fails to do. And dull and iniser- 
able we are told he was. Then we 
have, instead of a grocer’s son, the 
great chief and dandy Cuff, a great 
fighter of tewn boys and a smuggler in 
wine and other forbidden comestibles. 
In his room he keeps top boots in 
which he is wont to hunt in the holi- 
days, possesses a gold repeater, and 
takes snuff like the Doctor. 

As a pendant to Dobbin we have the 
inimitable Traddles. We can picture 
him to ourselves at Mr. Creakle’s Acad- 
emy in his tight sky-blue suit that 
made his arms like German sausages 
or roly-poly puddings, the merriest und 
the most miserable of all boys. He 
was always being caned, and was al- 
ways going to write to his uncle—which 
he never did, if we remember rightly. 
In spite of injustice, he holds it a 
solemn duty in the boys to stand by 
one another. When Steerforth laughs 
in church, it is Traddles who suffers, 
and is ignominiously ejected by the 
beadle—but he never tells. When 


things go wrong, he has uw habit of lay- 
ing his head on the desk for a little 
while, and then cheers up somehow end 
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begins to laugh again, and will draw 
skeletons all over bis slate before his 
eyes are dry. He it is who champions 
the wretched usher against the master- 
ful Steerforth. And Traddles is only 
one, though perchance the finest, of the 
many sketches of boys which Dickens 
has given us. Very lovable is Walter 
Gay, cheerful and merry, with his fair 
face, bright eyes, and curly hair. How 
he lights up the atmosphere of the old 
instrument maker’s shop, where in ten 
days but two people had cailed—the 
man who came to ask for change for a 
sovereign, and the woman who wanted 
to know the way to Mile End turnpike. 
The good boys of fiction are too often 
uninteresting, but this charge capnot 
be urged against old Solomon Gill's 
nephew. The frank ingenuousness of 
his nature, added to a spice of romance 
and a love of the marvellous, forms a 
combination which must win all hearts, 
let alone that of Florence Dombey. 
And without “Wal’r,” how forlorn a 
figure would be Captain Cuttle. 

It has been said that men of genius 
have something of the eternal boy 
about them and so are better able to 
recall the long-lost thoughts of boyheod, 
and to sympathize with its feelings 
and aspirations, than other men. 
“They see, touch, and hear through a 
golden mist,” says R, L. Stevenson of 
children, and many schoolboys never 
quite outgrow the feeling. They walk 
in a vain show, are passionate after 
dreams, and unconcerned about reality. 
Imaginative boys, however, are not the 
majority, and it is but a few years be- 
fore the rank and file attain the lamen- 
table position of the grown person, “to 
whom cold mutton is cold mutton all © 
the world over.” The morbid sensitive- 
ness of a Pan! Dombey is a result of 
feeble health, and 2 Philip Wakem is 
as rare as a Tom Tulliver is common. 
Few sketches are more instinct with 
life than that of Crossjay Patterne in 
the “Egoist.”” We meet him first as a 














lad of twelve, destined for the navy, 
“a rosy-cheeked, round-bodied rogue 
of a boy, who fell upon meats and 
puddings and defeated them, with a 
captivating simplicity in his confession 
that he never had enough to eat in his 
life.” He had no care for books, but 
loved an open-air life. knowing the 
homes and habits of beasts and birds 
like many another boy of his tempera- 
ment. “He knew the management of 
rabbits and the tickling of fish and 
poaching joys with combative boys of 
the district, and how to wheedle a cook 
for a luncheon for 2 whole day in the 
rain.” “And you don’t pant a bit,” was 
his tribute of guileless admiration to 
Clara Middleton, at the conclusion of 
one of the races they loved to run to- 
gether. But that stress of conflicting 
emotions could affect her racing powers 
on another occasion he did not com- 
prehend. When, having fetched a mag- 
nificent spurt, he glances behind and 
sees Miss Middleton walking listlessly 
with a hand at her side, “There's a 
regular girl!’ he says in some disgust, 
for his theory is that girls always have 
something the matter with them to 
spoil the game. Similarly Tom Tul- 
liver, it will be remembered, thought 
all girls silly; “they couldn’t throw a 
stone so as to hit anything, couldn’t do 
anything with a pocket-knife, and were 
frightened at frogs.” But Crossjay 
leaves Tom Tulliver far behind in the 
matter of genial good-nature, and 
we are not surprised when Clara 
Middleton owns to herself that it is 
Crossjay Patterne she loves. 

Mr. Meredith’s boys are perhaps too 
witty for boys, yet specimens of boyish 
wit and humor—much of it unconscious 
—abound in literature. But the funny 
boy lends himself too easily to carica- 
ture, like the Fat Boy in Pickwick, 
who was always asleep except when 
wanted to be. Or again, the thing on 
the Harrisburg coach which, when the 
rain was over, slowly upreared itrelf 
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and patronizingly piped out the en- 
quiry, “Well, now, stranger, guess you 
find this a’most like ap English arter- 
noon.” Then we have the envoy of 
Mr. Weller, senior, a young boy of 
about three feet high or thereabouts, in 
a hairy cap and fustian overalls. “Is 
there anybody here named Sam?’ in- 
quires this youngster at the George 
and Vulture, in a loud voice of treble 
quality. ‘What’s the t’other name?” 
said Sam Weller, looking round. “How 
should I know?” briskly replied the 
young gentleman behind the hairy cap. 
“You’re a sharp boy, you are,” said Mr. 
Weller, “only I wouldn’t show that 
werry fine edge too inuch if I was you, 
in case anybody took it off.” The 
curious little fellow belonging to Quilp, 
with a habit of standing. on his head in 
spite of his master’s threats, is more 
pathetic perhaps than humorous, but 
we are forced to smile at Mr. Toots, 
that shining light of Dr. Blmber’s 
Academy, whose chief occupation was 
to write long letters to himself from 
persons of distinction. We know that 
there were few better fellows in the 
world, in spite of the immortal “Oh, it 
is of no consequence,” for ever on his 
nervous lips. Amusing, too, is Scott’s 
little ragamuffin—a bit of a casuist in 
his way—who indignantly denies that 
he has broken his promise not to 
gamble away his sixpences at pitch 
and toss, because he gambled them 
away at “neevie neevie nick-nack.” 
What a delightful sketch is that of Mr, 
Harry Walmer junior and the child 
Norah, as told by Boots at the Holly 
Tree. The gentleman's luggage was 
but “half a dozen yards of string, a 
knife, three or four sheets of writing- 
paper folding up surprisingly small, an 
orange, and a chaney mug with his 
name on it’; and as curious as his lug- 
gage was the remedy prescribed by the 
hero of the elopement for Norah’s 
fatigue—a Norfolk biffin. ‘“There’s 
nothing for candor like a lower school- 
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boy,” says the author of *‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,” and Pip’s candor as to his 
sister Mrs. Joe Gargery’s merits em- 
phasizes the truth of the remark. 
“Now, Pip, your sister is a fine figure 
of a woman,” says Joe. “I could not 
help looking at the fire in an obvious 
state of doubt. I could think of noth- 
ing better to say than ‘I am glad you 
think so, Joe.’ ” 

There is a good deal of humor in 
the description of the fight between 
Richard Feverel and his friend Master 
Ripton Thompson. Ripton is called a 
fool for his bad shooting by his friend. 
“I’m not,” says Ripton, and, when 
Richard calls him so anew, “you sban’t 
call me so whether [ am or not,” says 
Ripton, and sucks his lips, further in- 
timating that a repetition of the offen- 
sive epithet twenty times running 
would entail unpleasant consequences. 
“With a gravity,’ says the author, “of 
which only boys and often barbarians 
are capable,” Richard goes through the 
entire number, while the dog looks on 
with interrogating wags of the tail. 
At the twentieth solemn iteration of 
Ripton’s capital shortcoming, Ripton 
delivered a smart backhander on 
Richard’s mouth and squared precipi- 
tately. The result is very characteris- 
tic of boyish ways of regarding things. 
“Well, look here,” said Richard, appeal- 
ing to common sense, “I’m tired of 
knocking you down. I’ll say you're 
not a fool if yeu’ll give me your hand.” 
So Ripton gains his point and Richard 
is also content. And this reminds us 
how rare stand-up fights have become, 
without which in former times no de- 
scription of school life would have been 
complete. Nowadays big boys don’t 
fight, we are told, and little boys kick 
each other’s shins when in wrath. 
Even in Thackeray's day the interest 
in them had declined. In describing 
the fight between Berry and Briggs in 
the midst of the cloisters of Slaughter- 
house, the details are much curtailed. 


The famous fight lasted for two hours 
and twenty-nine minutes. “Shal! I de- 
scribe,” writes the author, “the hun- 
dred and two rounds of the combat? 
No! ‘it would occupy too much space, 
and the taste for such description has 
passed away.” We gather, however, 
that at the hundred and second and 
last round, Berry gives a blow at his 
adversary’s face and falls over him as 
he falls. Biggs, the gown boy and sad 
bully, cannot come up to time, and so 
the fight ends. We may doubt with 
Charles Lamb whether a bully need 
always be a coward, but in the litera- 
ture of school fights he invariably is. 
Cuff’s fight with Dobbin in “Vanity 
Fair” arises, it will: be remembered, 
out of the bullying of little Osborne by 
the former. “Figs” is floored three 
times, but proves victorious in the re- 
sult. As little George Osborne wrote 
to his parents, “Cuff, you know, was 
Cock of the School. They fought thir- 
teen rounds and Dobbin licked, so 
Cuff is now only second Cock.” The 
most classical account of a stand-up 
fight of the old-faskioned sort is that 
in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” between 
Slogger Williams and Tom, the cham- 
pion of ‘Arthur. We have a premon- 
ition that it will not fare better with the 
Slogger than with the bully Flashman. 
He “looks rather sodden,” we learn, 
“as if he didn’t take much exercise and 
ate too much tuck.” The account is of 
quite a professional character, but it is 
somewhat of a relief when the Doctor 
stops the fight as the Slogger is thrown 
heavily for the third time. Other times, 
other manners. Though the set fight is 
rare the bully still meets with his de- 
serts (in fiction), as we gather from the 
account of how the trio Stalky, Beetle 
and M’Turk stopped the builying of 
little Clewer. 

Pip, as he slowly passes through boy- 
hood towards bis “great expectations,” 
is a many-sided character, in which 
love of adventure and unconscious 
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cruelty are mingled with sensitiveness 
and vanity. But we can all sympathize 
with him in his estimate of Pumble- 
chook. Wretched company must that 
irritating personage have been who on 
being politely wished “Good-morning,” 
could only say pompously “seven times 
nine, boy.”’ One is glad when he is con- 
demned to drink tar water instead of 
brandy, even though the spirits had 
gone to the refreshment of Pip’s ac- 
quaintance from the hulks. A secret 
sympathy with the latter leads him 
treasonably to whisper to Joe when the 
movement for the capture of the cut- 
laws on the marshes is on foot, “I hope, 
Joe, we shan’t find them,” and Joe 
whispers back, “I'd give a shilling if 
they had cut and run, Pip.” 

There is much pathos in the descrip- 
tion of Pip’s unconscious cruelty in his 
dealings with Joe and the faithful 
Biddy, when the news of his having 
come into property has disturbed the 
unbroken harmony of their relations in 
the past. Snobbishness is a character- 
istic of some boys as of some men, and 
Pip’s feeling ashamed of honest Joe 
Gargery as he stands before the critical 
eyes of Estella is as natural as the 
similar feeling experienced by little 
Osborn Crawley with regard to his un- 
gainly champion Dobbin, the grocer’s 
son. In the long run, however, Pip’s 
real affection for Joe as that of little 
Osborne for Dobbin triumphs over tem- 
porary feelings of a less worthy sort. 
Pride is a feature in most boys of 
strong character, and its sufferings as 
well as consolations are well traced 
in the careers of Tom Tulliver and 
Richard Feverel. Tom, we are told, 
was “rather a rhadamanthine person- 
age, having more than the usual share 
of boy’s justice in him—the justice that 
desires to punish culprits as much as 
they deserve to be hurt, and is troubled 
with no doubts concerning the exact 
amount of their deserts.” His usual 


way of viewing his past actions was 
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the comfortable one of “I'd do just the 
same again,” whereas Maggie, the im- 
pulsive, was always wishing she had 
done something different. 

The genus “small boy” does not ap- 
pear to differ much from what it was 
in the days when the author of “Tom 
Brown's Schooldays” wrote concerning 
boys of eleven and twelve—the most 
mischievous age of British youth—that 
they were as full of tricks as a monkey 
and of excuses as Irishwomen, making 
fun of their masters and their lessons. 
There is more luxury in the schools of 
to-day, and manners are on the whole 
softer. Fagging has lost much of its 
pristine rigor, and, though the bully is 
always with us, such an incident as the 
roasting of Tom by Flashman is well- 
nigh impossible. ‘The melodramatic 
bully has followed the villain in dis- 
appearing from the pages of fiction 
save of the sensational order. Yet the 
ways and manners of boys do not suf- 
fer from any ultra-refinement. We 
hear of them cooking sparrows over 
the gas with rusty nibs, brewing un- 
holy drinks in gallipots, skinning moles 
with pocket-knives, and so forth, in the 
intervals of discussing the iniquities of 
their elders, They still have a great re- 
gard for appearances, and are desirous 
as of old to make a good impression. 
Tom Tulliver, on going to anew school 
at King’s Lorton, takes care to carry 
with him a small box of percussion 
caps, not that there was anything par- 
ticular to be done with them, but they 
would serve to impress strange boys 
with a sense of his familiarity with 
guns. “I say, you fellow, is your name 
Brown?’ were the first words ad- 
dressed to Tom at Rugby, followed by 
“Haven't you got a hat? We never wear 
caps here. Only the louts wear caps. 
Bless you, if you were to go into the 
quadrangle with that thing on, I don’t 
know what’d happen.” So Tom has to 
get a regulation cat’s skin at seven and 
sixpence. Even Mr. Toots is prond of 
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his waistcoats, and what agonies does 
not Pip endure in his anxiety to appear 
in the most favorable light before the 
proud Estella! 

Healthy appetites are no less com- 
mon than of yore; but one worders 
whether modern digestions could tackle 
some of the viands of a past genera- 
tion. Tom Brown and his father regale 
themselves at the Peacock Inn, Isling- 
ton, with steaks and oyster sauce, 
washed down by brown stout. The 
boy of the older fiction is very fond of 
ale; and, if he is especially wicked, of 
spirits. Flashman, we know, was 
wont to drink “gin punch” to excess. 
In fact, the bad boy of fiction is some- 
times too precociously bad. As one of 
the characters in “Stalky and Co.” 
rather cruelly remarks: *‘They spent all 
their spare time stealing at S. Wini- 
fred’s, when they weren’t getting 
drunk at pubs.” However, gastronom- 
ical tastes differ, and there is no dis- 
puting about them. The Fat Boy, we 
know, liked pie, and Thackeray’s boys 
are very partial to tarts, especially 
raspberry ones. The betting on the 
fight between Berry and Biggs was 
five to three offered in ginger beer, and 
six to four taken in raspberry open 
tarts. Master Harry Walmer ealls for 
chops and cherry pudding for two on 
the evening of his elopement with 
Norah, their breakfast the following 
day being of a less stimulating descrip- 
tion—sweet milk and water and toast 
and currant jelly! 

Boys are bound to be conventional, 
and if they have any ideals do not 
generally discuss them. Some, per- 
haps, may dream in their childish years 
of recovering some ancestral estate, 
such as Daylesford, but few could pur- 
sue a plan for the purpose with the 
calm but indomitable force of will 
which Macaulay ascribes to Warren 
Hastings. From the lips of Tom 
Brown we can gather the more or less 
conventional aspirations of the public 


schoolboy of that day. “I want to be 
Al at cricket and football and all the 
other games, and make my hands keep 
my head against any fellow, lout, or 
gentleman. I want to get into the 
Sixth before I leave, and to please the 
Doctor, and I want to carry away just 
as much Latin and Greek as will take 
me through Oxford respectably--also 
the name of a fellow who never bullied 
a little boy nor turned his back on a 
big one.” And in this instance the 
views of life of the father are not very 
different from these of the son. For 
the former, it will be remembered, was 
one who “did not care a straw for 
Greek particles or the digamma”; “if 
he’ll only turn out a brave, truth-telling 
Englishman and a gentleman and a 
Christian, that’s all I want.” What 
some have styled “muscular Christian- 
ity,” combined with a good deal of 
moral enthusiasm, was at that date in- 
fluencing the tone of education. The 
slender national regard for learning is 
reflected in schoolboy opinion. ‘‘Pater” 
Brooke, we know, put it on record that 
he would “sooner win two school-house 
matches running than get the Balliol 
Scholarship any day.” Tom Tulliver 
again is determined “not to be a snuffy 
schoolmaster—he—but a _ substantial 
man like his father, who used to go 
hunting when he was younger. and 
rode a capital black mare.” He was of 
opinion—like many other boys, doubt- 
less—that, when people were grown up, 
nobody inquired about their writing or 
spelling. 

The somewhat changed outlook on 
life as viewed from the modern stand- 
point—less optimistic, less didactic, 
practical and unsentimental—can be 
traced in the pages of “Stalky and Co.” 
The chief characters are no heroes, still 
less saints, but on the other hand there 
is a refreshing absence of humbug 
about them. They have little respect 
for constituted authority, and even 
question the supreme importance of 

















house matches, but the adventurous 
spirit is theirs, and we feel that they 
are in: many ways admirably fitted to 
make smooth the rough places of the 
earth and to do pioneer work for the 
empire. Is it not related of Lord Clive 
that he not only climbed the lofty 
steeple of Market Drayton, but formed 
all the idle lads of the town into a kind 
of predatory army, and compelled the 
shopkeepers to submit to a tribnte of 
apples and halfpence, in consideration 
of which he guaranteed the security of 
their windows? In George Eliot's 
Philip Wakem, on the other hand, we 
have the type of a more imaginative 
than robust class of boys. Conscious 
at once of his physical deformity and 
of his mental capacity, he seeks to as- 
tonish Tulliver by the splendor of his 
ideals. He “would like to have been a 
Greek and fought the Persians, and 
then to have come back and written 
tragedies, or else to have been listened 
to by everybody for his wisdom like 
Socrates, and to have died a grand 
death.” Ideas like these were rather 
beyond poor Tom. That rather danger- 
ous gift—a sense of humor—was denied 
to him, for we know he didn’t sce the 
joke when Mr. Stelling asked him 
which would he rather decline—roast 
beef or the Latin for it. 

One ofthe most pleasing of Dickens’s 
sketches of boys is contained in “Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Lodgings.” We remember 
the episode of the Major and Mrs. 
Edson’s son Jemmy, who had a taste 
for engineering. To please him the 
Major makes locomotives out of para- 
sols, broken iron pots, and cotton reels. 
Mrs. Lirriper, during her sojourn in 
France, observed that whenever the 
guide described something very long 
indeed, and she said to Jemmy “What 
does he say, Jemmy?” the young hypo- 
crite used to murmur, with a look of 
vengeance in his eye, “He is so jolly in- 
distinct.” And when he had described 
it all over again and she said to Jemmy, 
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“Well, Jemmy, what’s it all about?’ 
the lad used to reply, “He says the 
building was repaired in seventeen 
hundred and four, Gran.” In real life 
as in fiction, Dickens was fond of boys. 
In a genial letter written from Broad- 
stairs to the Hon. Mrs. Watson in 1851, 
he describes how he took his son 
Charley and three of his schoolfellows 
down the river gipsying. They went 
to Slough, accompanied by two im- 
mense hampers from Fortnum & 
Mason, “on, I believe, the wettest 
morning ever seen out of the tropics. 
The boys had got up at four (we being 
due at eleven), had horrible misgivings 
that we might not come... they 
gazed into our carriages ‘all face.’ 
When the first hamper came out of the 
luggage van I was conscious of their 
dancing behind the -guard, when the 
second came out with bottles in it, they 
all stood wildly on one leg... 
couldn’t sit still in the fly, but were 
perpetually flying up and down like 
the toy figures in the shaw snuff 
boxes.”” Luckily the weather cleared 
up and they started on their trip in a 
galley with a striped awning. ‘Tea and 
rashers of bacon at a public-house put 
a finishing touch to the entertainment, 
and they returned the last five or six 
miles in a prodigious thunderstorm. 
“This was the great success of the day, 
which they certainly enjoyed more than 
anything else... their perfect un- 
consciousness that it was at all ad- 
visable to go home and change, or that 
there was anything to prevent their 
standing at the station two mortal 
hours to see me off, was wonderful.” 
The author of “Vanity Fair’ had an 
equal affection for children. He could 
never see a boy (so he told Dickens) 
without wanting to give him a sover- 
eign, and there was scarcely a hoy of 
his acquaintance, we read, he had not 
tipped. “Here’s the son of dear old 
So-and-So; let’s go and tip him,” was 
his usual formula on Founders’ Day 
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at Charterhouse, as he singled out a 
name from the gown-boys’ list. He 
confessed that whenever he asked boys 
to breakfast he always gave them 
“beefsteaks and apricot omelette.” 

Of late there have been complaints 
of the schoolboy’s want of religion. 
One writer goes so far as to say, “with 
deep conviction and with deeper sor- 
row, that for the average boy religion 
sets no standards beyond the chapel 
walls, has no place in his daily life. A 
thing for him is not right or wrong; it 
is according to tradition or it outrages 
it.” And again, in a boy’s dealings 
with his fellows and his masters ‘‘does 
the command ‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself often amount to much more 
than ‘honor among thieves’? Give him 
a boy he does not like, can afford not 
to like, a master whom he can with 
impunity, for the very kindliness of the 
man, persecute, or—saddest of all—a 
schoolfellow who is not quite of his 
own caste, how has his text got twisted 
then?” Another writer in the Con- 
temporary Review, under the signature 
of “A Schoolboy,” takes up the cudgels 
in defence of his fellow-scholars, He 
sincerely believes, on the whole, that 
the majority of boys do care about 
religion. “It still lurks in the mind’s 
recesses, half afraid to come out, half 
ashamed to remain hidden. But it is 
a potent factor in the life at school, 
and helps to make that life less de- 
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graded, more elevated than it is some- 
times considered.” He does not, how- 
ever, deny that the life is in many 
ways morally uncivilized, and he at- 
tempts “no defence or palliation of 
that almost wholly iniquitous virtue— 
schoolboy ‘honor.’” “But do not boys 
more or less accurately reflect the tone 
in religion or morality prevailing in the 
home circle? Again, does not the 
serious debating of such high matters 
in connection with schoolboys argue a 
want of a sense of proportion, if not 
of humor? One agrees rather with 
what was said by the chaplain in 
“Stalky and Co.”: “You know, I don’t 
talk about ethics and moral codes, be- 
cause I don’t believe that the young of 
the human animal realizes what they 
mean for some years to come.” And 
another writer has summed up the 
matter—humorously enough, but -not 
untruly—in the words: “The life of 
small boys at school (before they get 
into long-tailed coats and the upper 
fifth) is often a mere case of ‘lying- 
off'—of relapse into native savagery 
with its laws and customs. If you 
meet them in the holidays, you find 
them affable and full of kindness and 
good qualities. But boys at school and 
among themselves, left to the wild 
justice and traditional laws which 
many generations of boys have evolved, 
are entirely different beings.” 
G. P. Gordon. 
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“Our force is no more able to reach 
them in their vicious than in their 
virtuous qualities; for both the one and 
the other proceed from a vigor of soul 
which was without comparison greater 
in them than in us.” Montaigne thus 
expresses in a sentence the feeling of 
the Renaissance about the ancient 


world, a world endowed with more 


vehement passions and ampler oppor- 
tunities, such as we in turn in this 
more limited age ascribe to the Renais- 
sance itself. And to the people of the 
Renaissance the ancient world meant 
chiefly the Roman world, and the 
Roman world meant chiefly the world 











Nero 
of the Empire. The keen sense of per- 
sonality, which permeated their whole 
outlook on life, was one great cause 
of this. In history they sought for 
men rather than movements; what in- 
terested them was not the general con- 
dition of an age, but the scope it 
afforded to individual achievement, 
not the philosophy of history, but its 
drama. 

Now to the dramatist the faulty but 
magnificent rsonalities of Tacitus 
offered a much finer field than the dig- 
nified, but rather shadowy, figures of 
Livy. As so often happens, the world 
of which its historian complained as 
monotonous and depressing, has for his 
readers a perverse fascination. The 
storm-laden atmosphere, which bur- 
dened him, exhilarates them. Even to- 
day, were the choice set before an 
imaginative person of living ten years 
in the Rome of Regulus, or ten years 
in the Rome of the Ceesars, he would 
probably choose the latter. How much 
more eagerly the men of the Renais- 
sance, with their passionate yearning 
after luxury and splendor! Accord- 
ingly we find the greater number 
of dramatic attempts to reconstruct 
ancient life on the Elizabethan stage 
deal with the early years of the princi- 
pate or the close of the republic, with 
the dignified statesmen of Plutarch or 
the magnificent tyrants of Tacitus. 

Among the latter one might have ex- 
pected that the Emperor Nero would 
take a leading position. He was as 
close to the Elizabethan as he was re- 
mote from the classical idea of a tragic 
hero. As described by Suetonius and 
Dia Cassius, he shows unmistakable 
symptoms of criminal lunacy. He 
united the vices of Don Carlos (the 
historical son of Philip II., not the hero 
of Schiller) with the histrionic eccen- 
tricities of the late King Louis of 
Bavaria, both sides of his temperament 
being aggravated to gigantic propor- 
tions by his opportunities for indulging 
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them. He was just the type of his- 
torical figure round whom the Renais- 
sance playwrights delighted to build a 
tragedy. This ,half-insane autocrat, 
condemning his capital to the flames 
and reciting bombastic verses, would 
have been for them an ideal hero. He 
eould have stormed “in King Cam- 
byses’ vein.” It is strange indeed that 
Marlowe, Peele, Greene, and the rest 
should have overlooked him, and that 
his first appearance on the English 
stage should be in an anonymous 
drama first published as late as 1624, 
and reprinted for modern readers in 
the Mermaid Series. 

The author, whoever he was, had, 
it is clear, an adequate knowl- 
edge of the classics and a very in- 
adequate knowledge of the stage. 
His style is not unlike the Roman 
tragedies of Ben Jonson, but he 
shows more freedom in handling his 
materials. His only dramatic gift is a 
faculty of opening his scenes with an 
effective line, one that plunges the 
spectator in medias res and yet appears 
a natural continuation of a previous 
conversation between the persons on 
the stage. Otherwise he shows no 
power of construction whatever. Like 
Ben Jonson, he cannot make up his 
mind to leave out any one who is con- 
spicuous in his classical authorities, 
and the result is that the play is over- 
crowded with characters, none of 
whom stand out prominently enough to 
fasten the attention. 

The action opens with the rivalry of 
Antonius and Nimphidius for the affec- 
tion of Poppeea, the emperor’s wife. 
We then lose sight of this altogether, 
and the interest centres in Piso’s con- 
spiracy until the close of the fourth act, 
when all its leading members commit 
suicide, The fifth consists of a weak 
dramatization of Nero’s death, in 
which the author has most unwisely 
varied the vivid account in Suetonius. 
There is here no unity at all, not even 
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such as plays like The Jew of Malta or 
The Duchess of Maifi acquire by the con- 
tinuous prominence of the central] fig- 
ure, The form, or rather formlessness, 
of Elizabethan drama remains, but the 
spirit has gone out of it. Nero, it is 
true, rants over the body of Poppza in 
a way that recalls the lamentations of 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine for his beloved 
Zenocrate: there is the defiance of 
death, the cursing of heaven. But it is 
rather half-hearted; one feels that the 
author himself did not really think this 
attitude magnificent. The fact is that 
at this time the demonic hero was al- 
ready doomed. Shakespeare and Jon- 
son had united to drive him from 
the stage; Jonson by his imitation of 
classical models, Shakespeare by the 
humanity of his great characters. 

With the demonic hero vanished the 
possibility of a good play about Nero. 
Writer and audience became inevitably 
hostile to the central figure. In this 
case, the playwright seems conscious 
through the first four acts that it is 
hopeless to make a hero of the tyrant, 
and that sympathy will inevitably be 
on the side of Piso and the con- 
spirators. In connection with them it 
is clear that he had closely studied 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, especially 
the conference at the house of Brutus 
at the beginning of Act II., whence he 
borrows several details. When Lucan 
asks: 


What think you of Poppa, Tigellinus, 

And th’ other odious instruments of 
court? 

Were it not best at once to rid them 
all? 


Sceevinus answers: 


In Ceesar’s ruin Anthony was spared. 
Let not our cause with needless blood 
be stained. 


There is even a repetition of Cas- 
sius’s wretched pun on “Rome” and 


“room,”’ which the like pronunciation 
of the two words then made obvious. 
In more important matters he fails 
to profit by Shakespeare’s example. 
Instead of taking one or two members 
of the plot, such as Brutus and Cassius, 
and concentrating himself upon them, 
he cannot withstand the temptation of 
bringing in all the persons mentioned 
in Tacitus and dividing the interest 
with disastrous impartiality. Piso, 
Sceevinus, Lucan, are as prominent as 
Seneca and Petronius. By comparing 
the way in which the two latter are 
contrasted, with Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of Brutus and Cassius, we can 
measure the gulf which separates 
psychological from mechanical charac- 
terization. True that Brutus inclines 
to Stoicism, whereas Cassius is an 
Epicurean, and incidentally we are so 
informed, but the essential contrast be- 
tween them is one of temperament, not 
of principles. Directly these principles 
come in conflict with temperament, 
they are set aside; Cassius, although 
he “held Epicurus strong and his opin- 
ion,” “credits things that do presage,” 
and Brutus commits suicide, in spite 
of that philosophy by which he 
“blamed Cato for the death which he 
did give himself.” Here, on the other 
hand, the contrast between Seneca and 


-Petronius is that of the professions in 


their dying speeches. Seneca delivers 
an exposition of the Stoic philosophy :— 


Be not afraid, my soul; go- cheerfully 

To thy own heaven, from whence at 
first let down 

Thou loathly this imprisoning flesh 


put’dst on; 

Now, lifted up, thou ravished shalt 
behold 

The truth of things, at which we won- 
der here 


And foolishly do wrangle on beneath; 

And like a god shalt walk the spacious 
air 

And see what even to conceit is denied. 

Great soul of the world, that, through 
the parts diffused 
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Of this vast all, guidst that thou dost 
inform, 

You blessed minds, that from the 
sphere you move, 

Look on men’s actions, not with idle 


eyes, 
And gods we go to, aid me in this 
strife 
And combat of my flesh, that, ending, I 
May still show Seneca and myself die. 


The allusion to the anima mundi and 
the body as a prison are appropriate 
enough to Seneca, but Petronius’s 
musings on death are somewhat too 
colored by anticipations of the “FHlouris 
that bowed to see the dying Islamite,” 
to be quite consistent with the classic 
Epicurean’s austerely negative con- 
ception of happiness. 


It [death] is indeed the last and end 


of ills. 

The gods, before they’d let us taste 
death’s joys, 

Placed us in the toils and sorrows of 
this world, 

Because we _ should perceive’ the 


amends and thank them; 

Death, the grim knave, but leads you 
to the door, 

Where entered once, all curious pleas- 
ures come 

To meet and welcome you. 


A troop of beauteous ladies, from 
whose eyes 

Love thousand arrows, thousand graces, 
shoots, 

Put forth their fair hands to you and 
invite 


To their green arbors and close shad- 
owed: walks, 

Whence banished is the roughness of 
our years; 

Only the west wind blows, ’tis ever 
spring 

And ever summer. 
boughs 

Offer their tempting burdens to your 
hand, 

Doubtful your eye or taste inviting 
more, 


There the laden 


&e., &e. 


The reminiscence of Lucretius’ abode 
of the gods seems a little odd in a 
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speech where his doctrine of the soul's 
mortality is so vehemently denied. Pe- 
tronius’s views, in fact, are scarely 
less in contrast with Roman _ Epi- 
cureanism than with the Stoicism of 
Seneca. Still, the eloquence is good 
and does not stand alone. 

The play is far more suited for reci- 
tation than for the stage; it seems de- 
signed for the collector of elegant 
extracts. The writer is an orator in 
verse with something indeed of the 
poet, but nothing of the dramatist or 
the psychologist. He introduces any 
speech which he thinks effective in a 
given situation, without regard to the 
person by whom it is spoken. Nero 
delivers a monologue about the “sweet 
despised joys of poverty,” quite irre- 
spective of his genera] character. The 
dramatic devices are childish. The 
prospective denouncer of the con- 
spirators interrupts their conference 
with asides, when it is not only need- 
less but undesirable to invoke this 
dramatic convention. The horrors of 
the great fire are portrayed by the al- 
ternate laments of a son for his father 
and a mother for her child. The 
author was no master of pathos, and 
the mother utters the awful couplet: 


O beauteous innocence, whiteness ill- 
blacked, 

How to be made a coal couldst thou 
deserve? 


This lapse in language is, however, 
an exception. Language is, on the 
whole, the strong point of the play. 
Some of the speeches are quite in the 
grand style. There is an almost Mil- 
tonic sonurity in the lines: 


The Macedonian courage tried of old 
And the new greatness of the Syrian 
power. 


Yet Milton would, one fancies, have 
avoided the rhetorical antithesis in the 
adjectives. Again we are reminded of 
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the sumptuous opening of the third 
book of Paradise Lost by: 


The antique goblets of adored rust 
And sacred gifts of kings and peoples 
old. 


Nero has all the marks of a young 
man’s play: inequality, no stagecraft, 
no power of moulding matter into 
the form chosen, a tendency to treat 
drama in a lyric spirit. It has been 
sometimes ascribed to Thomas May, 
the historian of the Long Parliament, 
one of a small fraction of non-Puritan 
members of the Republican party, who, 
so far as they dared, forestalled in 
freedom of thought and of living the 
Girondins of the French Revolution. 
May was the avowed author of a some- 
what similar play on the earlier part 
of Nero’s career, acted four years 
afterwards. If the two be really the 
work of one man, the latter marks a 
great advance in knowledge of the 
stage and a certain decline in poetic 
imagination. It has many of the con- 
ventions of the classic dramas modelled 
on Seneca. The prologue is spoken by 
Megvzra, and the Ghost of Caligula 
urges his successor to the ruin of his 
people. There are, however, passages 
which show a command of blank verse 
and are not without poetic merit, as, 
for instance, the exclamation of Ag- 
grippina when shown the head of her 
rival Paulina: 


O pale death, 

Thou mock of beauty and of greatness 
too! 

Was this the face that once in Ceesar’s 
love 

Was Agrippina’s rival and durst hope 

As much ’gainst me, as my unques- 
tioned power 

Has wrought on her? Was this that 
beauty, once 

That wore the riches of the world 
about it? 

For whose attire all lands, all seas, 
were searched, 
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All creatures robed? ‘This, this, was 


that Paulina, 
Whom Caius Cesar served, whom 
Rome adored. 


The vehement words of Otho to 
Poppeea have a genuine Elizabethan 
ring in asserting the supremacy of 
passion. 


Where two loves meet, can marriage 


be unlawful, 

Of which love is the soul, the very 
form, 

That gives it being? No dead outward 
tie, 

But natures strong and inward sym- 
pathy, 

Can make a marriage, which the gods 
alone 

Have power to breed in us and there- 
fore they 

Have only power to tie so sweet a 
knot. 

I am thy mate, nor did thy father, 
when 

He gave that snowy hand unto an- 
other, 

Ought but rebel against the gods’ de- 
cree. 


When we come to the Nero of 
Nathaniel Lee, written fifteen years 
later, a complete change has come. 
All fire has died out of the verses; 
there is no light and shade in their 
rhythm; they rise and fall in the dull 
monotonous cadence of the eighteenth 
century, only varied by alternating 
scenes in heroic couplets with those in 
blank verse. The plot shows a new 
freedom in manipulating history. In 
the anonymous Nero, as in the Roman 
plays of Shakespeare, while there are 
many anachronisms of detail due to 
ignorance of archzeology, there is little 
deliberate alteration of the historian’s 
record. On the contrary, the sequence 
of events is preserved with some care, 
sometimes at a sacrifice of dramatic 
force. This scruple has now wholly 
disappeared, Every license is taken to 
weave the facts into a plot of the 

















romantie type, derived from Spanish 
drama and peculiarly unsuited to a 
Roman subject. This genre, which 
tended to substitute pathos for sub- 
limity, had been popularized in Eng- 
land by Beaumont and Fletcher, but 
the infusion of précieuz sentimentalism 
has here degraded it to a far lower 
stage of enervation. 

The play opens with “Agrippina led 
to execution by two Virgins all in 
white, a dagger and a bow! of poison 
earried before her,” like fair Rosa- 
mond! The motive of the great con- 
spiracy is not political, but personal— 
revenge. Piso is represented as brother 
to Otho, the wronged husband, not the 
erring lover, of Poppszea; they first 
quarrel, and are then reconciled on the 
question of her virtue in a scene ob- 
viously suggested by Amintor and 
Melanthius in The Maid’s Tragedy. 
Love-interest, now indispensable, is in- 
troduced in abundance. Not only is 
Poppzea in love with Brittannicus, but 
a princess of Parthia has become so 
vehemently enamored of him during a 
quite unhistorical captivity of his in 
her father’s dominions, that she has 
followed him to Rome in the then 
favorite disguise of a page. In order 
to discover the state of his affections, 
she announces her own deatl, where- 
upon Britannicus loses his wits and 
murders her. Her name, Cyara, and 
her sentiments alike suggest the Hédtel 
de Rambouillet. We are at last half- 
way to the pays de tendre. 

While in England préciosité still re- 
tained its sway over the imitators of 
French literature, this belated form of 
Euphuism had in France itself been 
killed by the satire of Boileau and of 
Moliére. The grand siécle had already 
passed its meridian and most of its 
tragic masterpieces were already writ- 
ten. On Lee’s own theme Racine had 
published his Britannicus five years 
before. 

Britannicus belongs to that school of 
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classical French tragedy which illus- 
trates perhaps more than any other 
form of literature the difficulty of ap- 
preciating rightly the art of another 
nation. It forms part of the literature 
fostered by academies, and, to the 
Teutonic apprehension, the least satis- 
factory part. While most of us can 
admire what Matthew Arnold terms 
the literature of intelligence as mani- 
fested in the golden urbanity and 
measured irony of Moliére, its whole 
being seems far too saturated with 
social convention ever to rise from the 
atmosphere of the salon into the 
empyrean heights of genuine tragedy. 
A comparison of the anonymous 
English Nero with Racine’s Britannicus 
shows clearly the difference between 
the two schools. The English play has 
glaring faults; it is shapeless, almost 
chaotic, in construction, much of it is 
grotesque, its sublime often hovers on 
the verge of the ridiculous, and some- 
times topples over it; in spite of all this 
the matter and the manner have alike 
the impress of tragedy. The spirit of 
the Renaissance was not the Roman 
spirit: far from it. They had, maybe, 
but one element in common, grandeur. 
But that element was all-important. 
The spirit of the Renaissance yearned 
back across the years to the spirit of 
Rome, and acknowledged a kinship to 
it. What it greeted, no doubt, was not 
so much “the grandeur that was 
Rome,” as the grandeur of its own 
ideal projected into the Roman period. 
Still Mantegna’s Triumph of Crsar or 
the Roman plays of Shakespeare have, 
in spite of all anachronisms of detail, 
an inward truth to what is greatest in 
the Roman genius. It is this truth that 
we miss in the products of an age of 
inferior vitality. To the Renaissance 
the classics had connoted emancipa- 
tion, to the age of Louis XIV. they 
connoted self-restraint. In the conduct 
of life the France of the grand mon- 
arque was certainly not wanting in the 
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element of greatness: In literature it 
was, or seems to us, prosaic. The 
literature of imagination had never 
really thriven on French soil; the mat- 
ter-of-fact, somewhat ironic, nature of 
the strongest national intellect was 
against it. It had been a mere phase 
and soon degenerated into the ec- 
centricities and affections of préciosité. 
Fancy had first of all run to seed, and 
then been so pruned and cut down that 
there was scarcely anything left. The 
form of poetry was as circumscribed 
as the matter. Smooth Alexandrines 
were the vehicle for epigrammatic 
platitude and courtly dialogue; they 
could never express the storm and dis- 
order of passion. It is doubtful 
whether any delineation of vehement 
feeling, however close in substance to 
psychological truth, could sound quite 
convincing when cast into this mould. 

The construction of Racine’s play is 
sound, as always with the French 
classics: construction was their strong 
point. The plot thickens towards the 
close, and quickens also, although the 
absence of action on the stage and the 
highly rhetorical dialogue make its 
movement seem to an English reader 
rather slow throughout. There are 
many set speeches; Agrippina in Act 
IV. describes her claims on Nero in one 
of over 100 lines. On the other hand, 
an eminently tragic effect is produced 
by the apparent general reconciliation 
in this same fourth act; it is “a light- 
ning before death” quite in the best 
classical traditions. 

Britannicus himself is a mere figure- 
head. The canons of taste in that day 
required (quite rightly) that the hero of 
tragedy should be one with whom the 
audience could sympathize; they also 
required that he should be in love. His 
attachment must be virtuous, and it 
was a further advantage that it should, 
at least in part, provoke, as well as 
aggravate, his misfortunes. Accord- 


ingly Britannicus is given the title-réle 
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and is in love with Junia, who recipro- 
cates his affection. (The Academy had 
abolished once for all princesses of 
Parthia disguised as pages.) Unhap- 
vily Junia has also fascinated the em- 
peror, and her preference for Britanni- 
cus finally determines his ruin. The 
only scene in the play which seems to 
afford much scope for acting in the 
modern sense, as distinct from effec- 
tive declamation, is the interview be- 
tween the lovers in the second act, 
where, to the knowledge of Junia but 
not of Britannicus, Nero is watching 
them, and has told Junia that, in order 
to save her lover, she must convince 
him of her indifference. 

Nero is, in truth, the central charac- 
ter of the piece, though the requisites 
of a tragic hero. forbade its receiving 
his name. Of course he expresses him- 
self about Junia in the elegant senti- 
ments of a French courtier, not in the 
luxuriant metaphors of a Renaissance, 
or the brutalities of a Roman, tyrant. 
He declares the state of his affections 
to his confidant (even Nero must have 
one) in the delicious phrase, “Narcisse, 
een est fait, Néron est amoureux.” 
The words are true in more senses 
than one: all historic realism is in this 
direction at an end. Otherwise the 
character is not without merit. He is 
the gloomy autocrat of Tacitus, not the 
madman of Suetonius. Much skill is 
shown in tracing the process of corrup- 
tion, so far as was possible where the 
unities limited the action to a single 
day. The tragic conflict is no mere in- 
trigue; it is inward. Nero has a real 
reverence for his mother, a real reluc- 
tance to murder Britannicus. He only 
yields after a struggle to the sugges- 
tions of Narcissus and the darker side 
of his own nature. He is no mere 
villain of melodrama, as the Renais- 
sance tyrant tended to become. He 
belongs to the same family of tragic 
heroes as Macbeth, but how degenerate 
a scion of that titanic race! 

















All the plays hitherto mentioned 
were intended for the stage, however 
ill-adapted some of them may seem to 
our modern notions of stagecraft. 
When we come to more recent work, it 
splits sharply into two classes, dramas 
for the theatre and dramas for the 
study. ‘The former are mere melo- 
dramas, such as The Sign of the Cross 
and Quo Vadis? In these Nero is quite 
in the background: the centre of in- 
terest is in the early Christian martyrs, 
too tempting a theme for any one aim- 
ing at popular effect to forego. Indeed 
with our absorbing interest in Chris- 
tian origins, and, above all, in religious 
psychology, especially on the morbid 
side, it would be very hard even for a 
writer of literary aims altogether to 
keep this “King Charles’s head out of 
the memorial.” ‘The subject is men- 
tioned, though only incidentally, in 
both the reading plays about to. be con- 
sidered, the Nero of W. W. Story and 
that of Mr. Robert Bridges. The 
former was written by the American 
sculptor and friend of the Brownings 
in Rome, under the inspiration, he tells 
us in his preface, of the genius loci, 
Nevertheless, the outcome is scarcely 
happy. iIt retains all the faults of the 
Renaissance attempts to dramatize his- 
tory with none of the vitality which 
won those faults forgiveness. Story, 
like his Elizabethan forerunners, 
yields to the temptation, so hard to 
withstand with a fine historical ma- 
terial, of trying to sweep into five acts 
all the recorded events which offer 
dramatic possibilities. We begin at 
the beginning of Nero’s reign with a 
disquisition on his heredity, for which, 
it must be said, Suetonius gave a loop- 
hole, and we only end with his death. 
As in the old chronicle-drama, the 
only link between the incidents thus 
crowded together is that they happen 
to, or in some connection with, a single 
person. We have in the first three acts 
Nero’s murder of his mother, then in 
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the fourth Piso’s conspiracy, and in the 
last Nero’s death. Whatever merit the 
last scene has is due to the splendid 
account in Suetonius, which Story has 
wisely used as far as possible. The 


rest of the play is tame. As with all 
such still-born work by men of letters 
who are not creative artists, its fuilure 
is due, not so much to the presence of 
faults, as to the absence of merits. The 
dry bones cannot live. 

The same reproach of lifelessness 
applies, though far less strongly. to the 
Nero of Mr. Robert Bridges. This 
tragedy is in two parts and might be 
in three, as there is a sharp break in 
the first part between the third act, 
which closes with the death of Britan- 
nicus, and the fourth. Many of the 
scenes are well written and some have 
genuine inward dramatic movement, 
that is to say, the dialogue causes suc- 
cessive waves of intense feeling to 
surge through the minds of the persons 
on the stage. Much, perhaps too much, 
of this dialogue is gnomic and lends 
itself to quotation, e.g., this remark of 
Otho about philosophy: 


At best this fine-spun system 

Is but a part of man’s experience, 
Drawn out to contradiction of the rest. 
Or the following observation of 
Britannicus: 


"Twas chance occasion and the acts we 
do 
Without forereckoning are a part of us. 


Such apt expression of general truths 
is a distinct quality in a poet, though, 
of course, by no means the greatest. 
The exclamation of Agrippina to her 
attendant, as she watches Nero landing 
opposite her villa, is on a higher plain: 


O Fulvia, I do love splendor! 
To be so young and rule the world! 


There is a touch here of the “imagina- 
tion penetrative” that we find so often 
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in the great Renaissance dramatists, 
something of the genuine ring of Web- 
ster’s famous “Cover the face; she died 
young.” Pathos and fancy are both 
very inferior gifts to this tragic power, 
but they are much. There are notable 
examples of each. The speech of 
Octavia at her brother’s tomb may be 
compared with some of the best of its 
kind. 


Hang there, sweet roses, while your 
blooms are wet; 

Hang there and weep unblamed; ay, 
weep one hour, 

While yet your tender fleshy lines 


remember 

His fair young prime, then wither, 
droop and die 

And with your changed tissues paint 
my grief. 

Nay, let these old wreaths die. ‘The 


shrivelled petals 
Speak feelingly of sorrow; strew them 


down 

About the steps: we mock death, being 
trim. 

Now here another. Ah! See, set it 
you. 

I cannot reach. Have you not thought 
these roses 

Weave a fit emblem? How they wait 
for noon, 

That comes to kill their promise, and 
the crown 


Is but a mock one. 


In the scene where Otho parts from 
Poppzea for his exile in Lusitania, and 
in his subsequent monologue and fare- 
well to Lucan and Petronius, there is 
not only much pathos, but it is com- 
bined with a certain grasp of the Ro- 
man standpoint about marriage, a hard 
task for a nineteenth-century English- 
man. Of course there is inevitably 
much that is modern in the play, many 
traces of our modern fondness for half- 
lights and paradoxes in psychology. In 
the saying of Petronius: 


It is the sensuous man 
Follows asceticism, the passionate man 
Who is practised in reserve, 


s 
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the doctrines of Epicurus seem 
blended, at least in expression, with a 
very new Cyrenaicism. 

Above all, the modernity appears, 
though not crudely or aggressively, in 
Nero himself. In Mr. Bridges’ view, 
he is intoxicated by the acquisition of 
supreme power in early youth, and at 
first deludes himself as well as others 
into the belief that he is a phiianthro- 
pist. Impatient at the world’s blind- 
ness to his benevolence, he drifts into 
more and more violent courses, but 
never altogether loses his first illusion. 
At the same time he is possessed by 
an insatiable appetite for luxury and 
display, which finds an outlet in gigan- 
tic constructions, pageantry, and per- 
formance on the stage. This character 
seems to afford an adequate solution 
to the facts recorded by the ancient 
historians; at least it is nowhere in- 
consistent with them. It moreover 
reconciles what seemed the hypocrisy 
of the tyrant as to his intentions with 
his callous indifference to detection in 
the means employed. His hypocrisy, 
like most hypocrisy, was primarily self- 
delusion. His aim of ultimately bene- 
fiting mankind justified in his own eyes 
the method he tock. Mr. Bridges does 
not represent him as contriving the 
great fire, but merely as giving color 
to suspicion by his enjoyment of the 
spectacle, his indifference to the suffer- 
ings of the people, and the use he 
makes of the opportunity to gratify 
his architectural whims. After an al- 
tercation with Poppzea, he lingers. 
watching the flames and utters his 
feelings in a soliloquy, which is clearly 
meant to give the keynote to his 
character: 


’Tis private pleasure that she seeks,,. 
nought else, 

And Seneca the same. That’s the true- 
fire, ; 

That burns unquenchable in human 
hearts. 
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Let it rage and consume the rotten 
timbers 

Of old convention, the dry, mouldering 
houses 

Of sad philosophy, that, in their stead, 

I may build up the free and ample 
structure 

Of modern wisdom. Ay, and let Rome 
burn! 

Blow wind and fan the flames, till all 
is consumed, 

That of full destruction may arise 

The perfect city of my reconstruction, 

Beautiful, incombustible, Neronic, 

Good out of ill. Or rather, there is no 
ill; 

’Tis good’s condition, cradle, ’tis good 
itself. 


We have here a possible Nero, in- 
deed, but one crossed, as is inevitable, 
by the spirit of his creator’s age. Just 
as the Nero of the grand siécle had the 
mind as well as the costume of the 
courtier, so the Nero of the nineteenth 
century has much, perhaps too much, 
of the self-analyzing psychologist. He 
is the seeker after sensations, the con- 
scious hedonist, above all, the super- 
man, the worshipper of will-power. 

Of these diverse portraits perhaps the 
Elizabethan Nero has, after all, the 
greatest inward truth to the original. 
The atmosphere of imperial Rome was 
not wholly unlike that of the later 
Italian Renaissance. It retained noth- 
ing in life and little in art of the self- 
restraint which we are wont to as- 
sociate with the classic spirit. It was 
a period of exuberant vitality on the 
surface, covering the decadence be- 
neath; a period likewise of magnifi- 
cence, but also of bad taste. The Ce- 
sars had much in common with the 
despots of the Cinque Cento, their 
splendor, their unbridled power, their 
shameless vices. Above all, they were, 
like the despots, Italians: all the sub- 
tle, imponderable influences of race 
and climate were the same. Our own 
Blizabethans had them as a model, 
with a vitality of their own that 
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helped them to understand. All this 
brought the Rome of the first century 
nearer to their forthright craft than 
to the laborious research and more 
wistful desire of an age, like our own, 
of archseology and anzmia. 

Not one of these plays, old or recent, 
can be called an unqualified success. 
The reason may well be that the sub- 
ject, attractive at first sight, offers in 
treatment almost insuperable difficul- 
ties. Who is to be the hero? Nero or 
one of his opponents? Most dramatists 
have taken the most fatal course of all 
—the middle one. They have given 
the chief prominence to the despot and 
the sympathies of the spectator to his 
adversaries. The dilemma is by no 
means easy. One alternative is to 
take as hero a member of the Pisonian 
party (it does not much matter which), 
and close the piay with their detection 
and punishment. On this plan we 
shall not only end in inspissated gloom, 
which may be appropriate enough 
to tragedy, but with the triumph 
of a personal incarnation of evil, 
which certainly is not. Shakespeare, 
while sacrificing Lear and Cordelia, 
took care that Edmund, Goneril, and 
Regan should get their deserts. Mr. 
Bridges’ play leaves Nero flourishing, 
and closes with a distribution of tor- 
turings and suicides among his oppo- 
nents. Such a situation would be re- 
volting if sympathy were once thor- 
oughly aroused on their behalf. But 
it never is. Their clumsiness and hesi- 
tations invite defeat, while their cow- 
ardice and treachery to each other 
deserve it. Even were they much more 
attractive, only a genius, like the 
creator of Brutus, can enlist hearty ad- 
miration for privy conspiracy as dis- 
tinct from rebellion. ‘The sentence of 
the theatre is, like that of Moloch, for 
open war. 

On the other hand, by taking Nero 
himself we are involved in scarcely 
less difficulty. If we follow the unani- 
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mous tradition of antiquity, we are, at 
least in the latter part of his life, in 
presence of a dangerous madman. And 
if the play is to be a tragedy, the ac- 
tion must consist in the main of his 
decline and fall. Now the dowuward 
progress of a self-indulgent waniac 
into criminal lunacy is a highly inter- 
esting theme, but not well adapted to 
development on the stage. In the first 
place, the descent must either be too 
rapid to convince, or too slow to thrill 
us. Moreover, long before it is com- 
plete, our hero will have forfeited any 
possible sympathy. Nero’s’ earlier 
crimes, his murder of Britannicus, still 
more of his wife and mother, are awk- 
ward; those of his later career are im- 
possible. And, if Nero is to be the 
central figure, the tragedy must include 
these, and can only end after his 
death. Now the account of his last 
hours in Suetonius is highly dramatic, 
but makes his position as hero more 
untenable than ever. He displays the 
one fault which no audience in any 
age can forgive, an egregious lack of 
The Fortnightly Review. 


physical courage. It may be demonic 
to put one’s kinsfolk to death and set 
one’s capital on fire; it is only ridicu- 
lous to run away. 

These are only a few of the many 
hindrances which the literary tradition 
opposes to successful dramatization. 
Of course there is the possibility of 
discarding this tradition altogether 
and adopting the view of certain 
modern historians, who regard Nero 
as an enlightened imperial statesman, 
whose memory was blackened by a 
reactionary clique of Roman aristo- 
crats. But this opinion, even if ten- 
able, belongs to the philosophy rather 
than the drama of history. Efficient 
provincial administration could no 
more reconcile the theatre to Nero than 
unconstitutional finance can alienate 
it from Charles I. It is the man in his 
private life who is here the dominant 
factor, and on this side we have only 
the literary tradition to go upon. It 
will be very interesting to see at 
the forthcoming production how Mr. 
Phillips has dealt with it. 

J. Slingsby Roberts. 





HOW IT ENDED. 


When Hill and Essex were quite 
clear of immediate danger, and felt 
for the first time that they could safely 
pause to fill their aching and strained 
lungs with the humid air of the bush, 
their condition was such that it might 
have excited the Sheriff himself to give 
them another chance; unless indeed, he 
had possessed a logical mind and rea- 
soned that to quicken the end for 
them would be more merciful. For 
there was no doubt their end was visi- 
ble. However, the Sheriff, good man, 
was sleeping and was not given a 
chance to exercise the iota of pity 
which no doubt lurked hidden some- 
where in his nature. He had returned 


home, proud, satisfied, and delighted 
at having captured Hill and Essex 
without bloodshed, which nobody, who 
knew anything of the men, for one 
moment thought was possible. Under 
lock and key in the gaol the Sheriff 
had left his two prisoners. He had 
slept in the saddle for more than a 
week, and that with his keener eye al- 
ways open. Naturally he felt that they 
were safe and he at liberty to lie abed, 
desperate villains though they were, 
with a life-sentence straight before 
them. And while he was sleeping, 
dreaming, his two captives broke gaol, 
and got clear away, leaving nothing 
more than @ murdered warder to show 
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that they had ever been in the prison. 
So the Sheriff was not troubled to de- 
cide whether to give them a chance or 
to arrest them. 

However, had he fallen upon them 
as they sat hugging their knees,— 
two tattered, unkempt men with star- 
ing, blood-shot eyes—and panting la- 
boriously in the silent moonlit bush, 
he would not have had much difficulty 
in effecting their re-capture, for they 
were exhausted to a degree only fugi- 
tives from certain death ever touch. 

Hill, the bigger man, was more spent 
than Essex, who being slim, though 
tall, and probably younger by a year 
or two, was the better man at the dis- 
tance they had covered. Hill’s bearded 
face was white as paper, haggard by 
the few hours’ superhuman effort to 
elude the pursuit that had scarcely be- 
gun. Essex breathed painfully, but it 
was evident his sufferings were not so 
acute that he could think of nothing 
else, for his expression lightened and 
lowered in a way which betrayed the 
changes of his mind. 

Neither had spoken since they had 
dropped over the prison wall and Es- 
sex had led the way across the bare 
lands to the bush; every breath was 
wanted to carry them a stride. And 
now they sat eyeing each other fur- 
tively like wild animals, when the 
wind-born heat of a forest-fire threat- 
ens engulfing flames from which es- 
cape is doubtful. They knew that Jus- 
tice, and a heavy-handed Justice too, 
was hot-foot across the plains after 
them; that soon the minions of the 
Law would have spread a circle of Jus- 
tice around them, and that it would 
contract until it formed a hangman’s 
noose around their necks, or a lynch- 
mob’s brutal web. 

But they were not actually so desper- 
ate as they looked. Law loses some of 
its terrors for those who indulge in 
years of lawlessness; and the warder 
whose neck they had broken was not 
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the only man they had kilied in unfair 
fight. 

When Essex at length gave utterance 
to his thoughts, his words reflected 
quite as much what was in Hill's mind 
as his own summing-up of the situa- 
tion. “He’s gone, -Bob, an’ there’s 
plenty more of his sort to take his job. 
But we're free again, with one more 
notch against us; and the devil is, not 
what to do but what not.” 

Hill nodded and licked his lips, and 
there was silence again for some min- 
utes. During the time Essex’s spirits 
rose; not that his thoughts justified 
their rise, but he was naturally an op- 
timist. “It’s the caterin’ that’s so 
difficult,” he muttered, with a huge 
oath. “It’s no good breaking apart; 
*twould only give two chances instead 
of one of being met; an’ two can show 
fight. An’ we must have horses—but 
food first.” 

“Drink,” muttered Hill, correctingly. 

“Come, then, an’ we’ll have both, but 
we must get it before sunrise.” 

Hill asked no questions; his partner 
was the man of action and of mind; 
where Essex led, Hill followed. 

Now Essex, reckoning by the moon, 
led along a rarely-trodden track. He 
went cautiously, but swiftly, as one 
who knows his way but doubts way- 
farers. Hill followed closely. 

Every now and then a twig cracked 
sharply or a creature of the bush, 
alarmed at human presence, caused a 
sudden noise, which set the men’s tense 
nerves jumping and sent their right 
hands quickly to the revolvers they 
had stolen from the prison. For an 
hour they pursued their way, and the 
moon was well on the downward bend, 
when Essex paused, and, with a whis- 
pered word to Hill, proceeded stealthily. 

“You're off the track,” muttered Hill. 
But the other did not hear. 

Presently a light, a few feet above 
the ground, began to twinkle through 
the bush, and they could see dimly the 
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outline of a forester’s hut. Then Es- 
sex paused again. “Lucy,” he said, 
abruptly, and villain though he was 
he blushed in his sense of awkward- 
ness. “If she’s alone—.” He stooped 
to avoid a low bough and peered into 
the hut through the open window. 
Then he whistled softly. A young 
and somewhat comely woman sat in 
the full light of the tin lamp, sewing. 
Essex whistled again, a little louder; 
and the woman raised her bent head 
to listen. A third whistle brought her 
to the window with a low answering 
note; and Essex, knowing he was safe, 
stepped forward and confronted her. 

“Then you ain’t took, Hi?” she said, 
in a quiet tone of mingled pleasure, 
pain, and wonder. 

“We was, my girl, took sleepin’,” he 
replied, taking her hands in his and 
kissing her. “But, murderin’ villain 
that I am, I only wants to die along 
of you, that’s flat. We broke, Lucy. 
Hill’s a pace or two away, and we 
must get clear. Give us some food,”— 
all you can spare—an’ in three days 
we'll be quit of the State; and when 
I’m safe and snug I'll send for you, 
my honey.” 

She was about to reply, when think- 
ing he heard a sound he clapped his 
hand upon her mouth, and held his 
breath, listening. “Quick, my jewel,” 
he said, satisfied he was needlessly 
alarmed. ‘Five dollars—there! to pay 
for it an’ buy yourself a locket to re- 
member me.” 

“Oh, Hi, can I believe if you can 
get away you'll send for me?” she 
asked, throwing her arms round his 
neck and looking appealingly into his 
dark eyes, “You know I’d rather see 
you dead than lose you to another 
woman.” 

“I'd rather suffer lynch-law than the 
loss of you,” he replied fervently. 

With a sigh of satisfaction she with- 
drew her arms, and hurrying to a cup- 
board at the back of the room she gath- 


ered together all the visible food. She 
tied it up in a cloth and returning to 
the window handed the bundle to her 
lover. As he received it, he turned his 
head quickly, and found his partner 
standing at his elbow, with the light 
streaming upon his handsome face; 
and the unmistakable look of admira- 
tion he saw there raised anger in Es- 
sex’s heart. But it was no time for 
petty jealousy or resentment, and he 
smothered his anger in silence. 

“Come,” said Hill, speaking as if he 
wished to impress the girl favorably; 
“I’m anxious to be quit; I ain’t got 
anythin’ so beautiful to hold me here.” 

Essex impatiently moved as if to go. 
But the woman threw her arms about 
his neck again while she kissed him 
thrice. “You'll send for me?’ she 
pleaded. 

“An’ if you don’t come, I'll fetch 
you,” he said doggedly. 

Then they passed into the shadows 
of the thick bush, leaving the woman 
standing at the window praying for a 
villain to the only god she understood, 
the god of hope. 


For four days and five nights the 
two outlaws frequented the neighbor- 
hood of the forester’s hut,—because 
they could not get away. 

Leaving Lucy they had struck into 
the bush again, thrown themselves 
down on the green bank of a small 
stream, drunk deep and eaten heartily, 
fallen asleep from fatigue and inward 
satisfaction, and awaking they had 
gone south, east, west, only to find that 
the country had risen against them, 
and that every man, woman, and child 
was as a plank in the paling that en- 
closed them. To attempt to get 
through the cordon on foot would have 
been suicidal, and it seemed impossible 
for them to obtain horses. Each night 
they crept out like beasts of prey 
searching for mounts; each night they 

















returned to their hiding-place on foot, 
deeper in despair than before. 

On the third night, while continually 
searching the paddocks round a ranch- 
house, they were suddenly faced by 
three horsemen, who, suspicious of 
their identity and purpose, gave them 
a rain of shots such as might have 
checked the rush of a regiment. They 
fell back into the dark night, marvel- 
ling at their escape; and the in- 
cident caused them to double their 
cautiousness. 

On the fifth night Essex stole through 
the bush to the forester’s hut and ob- 
tained a fresh supply of food from 
Lucy; and returning stealthily towards 
the hiding-place where he had left Hill, 
the comfortable odor of charred wood 
gradually became perceptible to him. 
He knew that a party must be camp- 
ing in the bush, but, his mind being 
filled with thoughts of his sweetheart, 
he did not reckon the way of the wind, 
or he would have known that, for him 
to have smelt the smoke, the camp 
could be but a few paces away, since 
the slight wind was blowing from be- 
hind him. 

Thus it befell that he came quite 
unexpectedly on the camping-ground, 
where the dying embers of a fire crack- 
led softly and cast a faint warm light 
upon the gaunt forms of three tethered 
horses, and the huddled forms of three 
men. Two of the men lay in blankets 
fast asleep; the third sat hugging his 
knees, watching but nodding with 
sleep. His hat was off and his back 
turned towards Essex, who, with as 
little consideration and pause as a man 
might take ere stamping a letter, drew 
his revolver, and holding it by the bar- 
rel, knocked the watcher senseless, si- 
lent, still. 

Neither of the sleepers stirred. But 
changing his hold upon the revolver 
Essex waited for the slightest move- 
ment beneath their blankets. He knew 
that they were entirely in his power; 
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neither could draw and aim ere he 
could shoot them both. Satisfied that 
they slept, he crept past them to where 
the horses stood. He ran his hand 
lightly down the legs of each in turn, 
and, selecting the stronger two, cut 


their ropes. Never once did his eyes 
rove from the sleepers or his eyelids 
drop. Gently he patted the chosen 
horses, and rubbed their soft noses: 
slowly he led them away, whispering 
to them such words as horses under- 
stand; but not until his eyes could no 
longer discern the sleepers’ forms did 
he move his gaze and quicken his 
steps. 

Before the dawn was in the eastern 
sky, Essex and Hill were twelve miles 
on their way south. 

They avoided tracks and kept to the 
flat land as much as possible, feeling 
that in an ordinary course of events 
their chances of getting free were 
good. But to a great degree they were 
reckoning on the passivity of the Law, 
whereas it had been extraordinarily ac- 
tive since their escape. 

Late in the afternoon they were rid- 
ing easily, to give their horses a sort 
of rest, while they passed through a 
valley too open for a sudden attack, 
when Hill drew rein without speaking 
and, pulling his hat over his eyes to 
shade them from the sun, stared along 
the valley towards a shadow thrown 
by the only tree visible. 

Essex followed the direction of his 
gaze, and turned his horse’s head. 
“You’re right, mate, there are some 
there,” he said; “but they can’t be 
waiting for us, for they couldn’t know 
we'd be along here, and they wouldn't 
choose open ground like this for their 
work. Let’s strike off so as not to 
meet ’em, but without seemin’ to dodge 
’em.” 

Whether the figures they saw in 
the shade of the tree were actually 
waiting for them or not, scarcely had 
Essex and Hill changed their course 
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than four horsemen galloped out 
of the shade and headed towards 
them. 

“They’ve a nasty interest in us, 
clear,” said Essex grimly. 

“Seems so,” returned Hill, easing his 
revolver in his pocket. 

“IT don’t think we want to make any 
friends to-day, Bob. Come on!” With 
these words Essex urged his horse into 
a gallop, making for a flat pass be- 
tween the distant hills. His compan- 
ion followed closely. 

“Whatever happens, we must keep 
together,” Hill bawled. 

Essex nodded, and, estimating the 
pace of the four horsemen, changed his 
course a little. The manceuvre was 
acknowledged by a crackle of shots. 
Hill raised his head and laughed deri- 
sively. “What are they?’ he cried. 
“Why don’t they throw stones’ As 
like to hit us.” And indeed the dis- 
tance rendered firing palpably futile. 
Hssex grinned and waved his hat. By 
hard riding they out-distanced their 
pursuers, struck up into a wood, and 
making a short half-circle came out 
into the open table-land four miles 
south-west of the place where they had 
entered. Although satisfied that they 
had eluded the chase, they proceeded 
at a good pace until sundown, when 
the stumbling of their horses decided 
them to halt. 

Dividing the night into watches, as 
was their custom when resting, Essex 
slept while Hill kept guard; and when 
the moon was high, Hill aroused his 
partner and himself fell asleep. As the 
moon dipped into the misty west, they 
saddled to press on. 

About noon, having escaped the no- 
tice of a caravan in the plains, they 
crossed the railroad about midway be- 
tween Whisphollow and Breakland; 
and passing néar a telegraph post their 
attention was attracted to a notice 
pasted to a pole—a: threatening finger 
of the Law. 


$10,000 Reward: 

Whereas, Robert Hill and “Slim” Es- 
sex, apprehended -for horse-stealing, 
robbery, and manslaughter, did on 
August 15th, 18—, break out of Brass 
Gaol, after killing a Warder:— 

The above reward will be paid to 
any person or divided among any per- 
sons, who shall deliver them dead or 
alive to Sheriff Hannen. 

Or $5000 will be paid to any person 
giving such information as shall lead 
to the re-apprehension of both outlaws. 

$200 and a free pardon will be 
granted either to Robert Hill or “Slim” 
Essex who shall deliver up the other 
to Sheriff Hannen or shall give such 
information as shall .lead to the re-ap- 
prehension of the other. 

Under divers severe penalties, pre- 
scribed by law all persons are forbid- 
den to assist outlaws with food, shel- 
ter, clothing, or anything in any way 
whatsoever. 

John P. Vickers, 
State Attorney. 


Essex read the proclamation aloud in 
a tone of hearty derision, until he came 
to the fourth paragraph, when his 
voice dropped to a whisper. Long 
after they had finished reading, they 
stared at the notice. Neither moved a 
muscle or a hair, but the pupils of 
their eyes contracted to the size of pin- 
heads, beads of cold sweat gathered on 
Hill’s brow, and a feeling of coldness 
crept down Essex’s' back. The State 
had made up its mind to be rid of 
them; it had set itself to catch them 
both, and each to catch the other. 

Essex stirred his heel against his 
horse’s side, and his head began to 
droop. Hill raised himself in his stir- 
rups and began to tear the notice 
down, one eye on the paper and the 
other watching Essex, who suddenly 
realized that his partner had the 
“drop” on him, wheeled round, and 
dived his hand after his revolver. His 
thoughts were not quite justified, be- 
cause Hill was only then beginning to 
realize the significance of the fourth 


























paragraph. The action of Dssex, how- 
ever, helped his mind to grasp the 
truth. No longer were they partners, 
bent on getting away together, watch- 
ful for each other, reliant on each 
other; but two men bound together by 
a mutual antagonism, separated by 
self-interest, rendered half-insensible to 
the dangers that confronted them by 
the fear of that which would walk, 
trot, gallop, and halt by their sides 
until one or the other had found or 
made that opportunity which the offer 
of Free Pardon, written in letters of 
life, urged them to find. 

They rode away together side by side 
silently, each afraid to let his eye meet 
the other’s lest the hope and fear alter- 
nating in his mind should be betrayed. 
They rode on slowly, silently, ab- 
sorbed in their thoughts, yet each cov- 
ertly watchful¢of the other. When Es- 
sex dismounted to tighten his saddle- 
girth, Hill waited but a yard away, 
regarding his slightest movement, 
afraid to have his hand empty, afraid 
to lay it near his revolver, lest Essex 
should perceive and draw a second 
quicker. 

When the sun set they had spoken 
scarcely half-a-dozen words or cov- 
ered half-a-dozen miles. Gradually 
the fear of encountering candidates for 
the ten thousand dollars ebbed away, 
and it almost seemed as if danger went 
with their fear of it, for during the re- 
mainder of the day they did not see 
so much as the trail of a vanished 
traveller. 

They halted, more from habit than 
inclination, in the secrecy of a small 
wood on the rugged side of a low 
mountain, and tethering their horses, 
they sat down facing each other to eat 
sparingly of their food. At length, 
feeling the embarrassment of their 
taciturnity, Essex threw off a little of 
his restraint, and discussed the procla- 
mation mockingly, but without refer- 
ring to the fatal fourth paragraph. 
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Hill broke in occasionally with a low 
monesyllable. 

Time passed, but neither suggested 
sleep; and as each realized that he no 
longer dared rest in the other’s pres- 
‘ence, his melancholy moodiness re- 
turned. Neither had closed his eyes, 
when, about midnight, they got into 
the saddle again and rode forward. 

It was a dirty night. Heavy rain fell 
obliquely, with a strong wind that had 
sprung up suddenly in the west. The 
cloud-banked sky showed no moon nor 
twinkling star to indicate a course, and 
all tracks were lost in the darkness 
The men rode with loose reins, almost 
where their horses chose to carry them. 
Each felt that the darkness offered 
him a chance of gaining legal freedom, 
and that the act would be suited to the 
night; but they both distrusted the 
chance. 

Now and then they rode so close 
together that their elbows touched, 
while at times they fell apart and los- 
ing each other in the blackness halted 
suddenly, each seized with the sus- 
picion that the other was stealing away 
in a blind attempt to reach the enemy’s 
camp and commit the betrayal; and 
they sat tense in their saddles listen- 
ing for the sound of horses’ feet to 
indicate which way the other had gone. 
In the absence of any sound but the 
beating of the rain and the bluster of 
the wind, Hill would call gently and 
Essex would reply with an inward 
sigh of relief; then they would draw 
together again and ride on elbow to 
elbow, their eyes heavy with sleep, 
their limbs aching with cramp, hungry 
and thirsty. 

In this way they spent the night, 
and early in the morning, when the 
yellow streak of breaking day crept 
into the sky, they saw a mining-town 
nestling in the dim west not more than 
a mile away. What town it was, or 
what course they could have taken to 
have approached it neither knew or 
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eared; but each felt it gave the other 
immense facilities for betraying bim, 
as they would not dare move in the 
neighborhood by day, and if the other 
could only steal away to the town and 
tay his information before the local au- 
thorities, his partner would find him- 
self in gaol before the sun of another 
day rose. It was singular that each 
had come to consider the other’s 
chances of earning that coveted free 
pardon and not his own; but it was not 
an altogether unnatural outcome of the 
fear of being betrayed. 

“We must halt, mate,” said Essex, 
as he measured with his eye the dis- 
tance between them and the town. 

They retired to some rising ground, 
and under cover of bush-growth and 
trees, they sat down to wait the com- 
ing of another night. From physical 
fatigue and mental exhaustion they 
fell to nodding, each with a heavy, 
struggling eye upon the other. The 
intervals between their nods gradually 
grew longer, the power to realize their 
fear ebbed away, and thus they fell 
asleep, rolled on to their sides and 
lay like dead men. 

If one or the other had opened his 
eyes first the matter would probably 
have ended differently, but it chanced 
that a movement of Hill’s horse awoke 
them both at the same instant. They 
opened their eyes, and catching sight 
of each other’s prostrate form, each 
believed the other still slept, for in the 
gloomy darkness it was not possible 
for them to distinguish features. 

So they lay, keeping still in order not 
to awaken each other, and with minds 
cleared and refreshed by their brief 
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sleep they weighed their circumstances. 
Each thought of the town before him, 
the gallows behind him, the uncon- 
scious partner at his side, but Essex, 
who had the quicker mind, was the 
first to move. He rose slowly to his 
elbows, to his knees, to his feet; not to 
be taken off his guard should Hill sud- 
denly awake, he drew his revolver. 

Hill’s eyes, glinting, watched him. 

He glanced over his shoulder towards 
the town, then at the horses as if con- 
sidering whether it were wiser to at- 
tempt to cover the distance on foot or 
take a horse at the risk of arousing 
Hill. And while his eyes dwelt on the 
horses, Hill silently, quickly drew his 
revolver, and, raising himself on his 
hip, fired a couple of shots at his 
would-be betrayer. But rapidly as his 
second shot succeeded his first, it rang 
third through the wood® for out of the 
corner of his eye, Essex had seen his 
partner’s raised arm, and with a 
smartness which had made him a ter- 
ror in the State he had sent Hill to 
the ground with a bullet through his 
brain. 

For ten seconds Essex stood motion- 
less. Then he_ shivered violently, 
turned half round, stumbled a step and 
fell heavily across Hill’s body. 

[It was thus they were found four 
days later by a party from the mining- 
town. 

Within three days news of their fate 
had spread all over the State, from 
towns to villages, to settlements, to 
farms, and hidden huts. But in all the 
State there was only one heart that 
failed to rejoice, and that heart nurses 
its sorrow yet in crabbed old age. 

C. Randolph-Lichfield. 
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THE NEW CHINESE ARMY. 


The two letters from the Times cor- 
respondent in China on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Chinese Army, may prove— 
as we believe, will prove—to be docu- 
ments of great historic importance. 
They record a change in the inner pol- 
icy of the family, or rather clan, which 
rules China, and also in Chinese pub- 
lic opinion, which may within ten years 
profoundly modify the position of all 
Powers now claiming ascendency in 
Eastern Asia. Taught by the exploits 
of the Japanese, whose kinship they 
have always recognized; elated by re- 
lief from the idea of Russian invinci- 
bleness, which for more than a century 
has weighed on them like a nightmare; 
and suffering, as we believe, from daily 
scarifications of their age-long pride in 
their civilization, the rulers of China 
have put away their latent dread of a 
standing army and their philosophic 
contempt for the military character, 
and have resolved to create a na- 
tional fighting force. They have 
begun to establish an army of the 
scientific type, and, guided by the 
great ability of the Governor-General 
of the metropolitan province, and as- 
sisted by Japanese experts, they have 
created one corps darmée of thirty 
thousand men, with a reserve of ten 
thousand more, which has extorted ad- 
miration from thirty representatives of 
European Armies. They were invited 
in October to witness the manceuvres, 
and attended them expecting, it is 
openly stated, to behold a scene full of 
all those comic, or rather grotesque, 
elements which Europeans detect in all 
Chinese art, Chinese arguments, and 
Chinese attempts at solemn ceremonial. 
_They found instead an army of thirty 
thousand men in which the officers un- 
derstood their work, and the men, thor- 
oughly disciplined, showed themselves 





so strong and enduring that in four 
days of continuous and exhausting la- 
bor scarcely a man fell out. This, too, 
is not mere stolidity. “The men,” says 
the skilled observer who reports on 
them, “availed themselves of every 
scrap of cover when advancing, whilst 
the control of each subaltern over his 
section of the line, and of the company 
commanders, seemed absolute.” The 
artillery especially excited European 
admiration. “Of the hundred and 
sixty-two guns employed at the ma- 
noeuvres, I saw at least half in action. 
It is safe to assert that better fire dis- 
cipline could hardly be conceived. The 
bringing up and handling of ammuni- 
tion, the drill, and the control of the 
otticers were all that could be desired. 
The men showed great intelligence, 
and their understanding of their work 
was indubitable. In so far as maceu- 
vres are capable of demonstrating fit- 
ness for war in reality, it is undeni- 
able that the personnel of the artillery 
branch of the new Chinese Army is 
highly efficient. The guns are horsed 
by Chinese ponies, a team of which is 
perfectly capable of dealing with the 
comparatively light pieces that were 
employed at the manceuvres. On one 
occasion I saw a park of guns and 
wagons numbering eighteen vehicles 
broken up and marched home. The 
manner in which the drivers handled 
their teams and brought the guns out 
of line one by one, turning at a trot, 
and cantering into position, was a sight 
for gods.” The commissariat arrange- 
ments and the arrangements for trans- 
port were as good as in Europe, and, 
in fine, nothing was inferior except the 
cavalry. That was the charge, our 
readers will remember, originally made 
against the Japanese also, and for the 
same reason,—that the horses are 
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really ponies, unequal from deficiency 
of size to what Europeans consider a 
grand charge. Nevertheless, the Jap- 
anese cavalry did good work, and the 
hardy little horses are excellent for 
mounted infantry. 

In fact, China has already one corps 
d@armée as good as if it had been 
trained by European officers, and there 
is nothing whatever except policy and 
parsimony to prevent their having the 
ten corps for which they are planning, 
and which, with their reserves, will 
bring the national Army up to half-a- 
million men, officered by students who 
are being trained in Europe, in Japan, 
and in China itself up to the point at 
which they will, it is believed, be as 
efficient as those already “made.” 
The supply of officers from the ranks 
of those who are accounted gentlefolk 
in China is as yet ample; while of re- 
cruits, so long as wages are regularly 
paid, there will be no lack, even if the 
recruiting officers confine themselves 
all over China to the classes which are 
notoriously willing to fight, and, in 
fact, in the endless small émeutes of 
the provinces do fight, as the French 
have had good reason to acknowledge, 
exceedingly well. The only grave ob- 
stacle remaining to the formation of a 
serious and large army is the preva- 
lence of corruption; and stealing from 
Chinese superiors when they mean 
that nothing should be stolen is very 
dangerous work. We see no reason 
why within the ten years which they 
themselves have allotted to the task 
the Chinese Government should not 
have a formidable army capable of 
defending Manchuria against Russia, 
and @ fortiori of defying any army 
which could be conveyed by sea by 
any European maritime Power. Ger- 
many, the greatest of fighting Powers, 
only just succeeded in crushing the 
Hereros, and China is further off than 
South Africa. It remains, of course, to 
be seen whether such an army, with- 
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out traditions, would face a European 
force; but the doubt will not be so 
acute as it would have been before the 
crystallized opinion of Europe about 
the capacity of the yellow races was 
eracked by the shock of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

On the whole, the change, if it lasts, 
great as it will be, will, we think, be 
for the advantage of the world as well 
as of the Chinese. The latter gain by 
any strengthening of the central au- 
thority, which tends to make them a 
nation instead of a congeries of loosely 
connected provinces, as well as by the 
fact that, except in rare circum- 
stances, such as have lately existed in 
Russia, the central authority dislikes 
corruption, as tending to intercept its 
own means, as well as impairing its 
own efficiency. As for the world, an 
independent China, strong for defence, 
will be far less an occasion of quar- 
relling than a China visibly rotting to 
death. Derelict Empires are nuisances 
to Empires still in movement, for they 
tempt every assailant, and interfere 
with every reasonable commercial plan. 
China has neither the desire nor the 
capacity to become a _ conquering 
Power, or even._a fighting Power, un- 
less attacked at home; and once in 
possession of a strong army, she will 
not be attacked any more than Amer- 
ica will. A vast expedition intended 
to end in plunder could not pay. No 
doubt her populace, once assured of 
their country’s strength, might betray, 
as the “Boxers” did a few years ago, 
and as the mob of Shanghai has done 
within the last few weeks, a disposi- 
tion to be rid of foreigners altogether; 
and there may be a difficult quarter of 
an hour over the Capitulations; but the 
stronger the State, the less it likes to 
see its own revenue destroyed and the 


prosperity of its subjects impaired by’ 
a cessation or suspension of trade. The 
ports of China can still be controlled, 
or, if necessary, punished, by fleets; 























and in the interior it is rather the 
weakness of the Government.than its 
malignity which foreign visitors have 
to fear. The missionary question will 
doubtless remain difficult; but we sus- 
pect a Foreign Secretary would much 
rather, when demanding redress for 
outrage, have to deal with a Govern- 
ment at Pekin able at once to chastise 
rioters than with one which, however 
insufferable the provocation, can al- 
ways plead that the affair was local, 
and that it cannot keep local émeutiers 
in order. An independent China will 
occasionally be troublesome, that is 
certain; but an independent China will 
be much less worried by indiscreet 
though conscientious individuals, and 
could be more easily compelled to ob- 
serve the provisions of treaties. We 
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see no reason to believe that China, if 
released from perpetual pressure by 
the Powers, will be less habitable by 
foreigners than before; while it cer- 
tainly will be more accessible to diplo- 
matists, and better comprehended by 
them. China has much to ask of other 
countries, and States which have much 
to ask, like individuals in the same cir- 
cumstances, have a tendency to grow 
polite. At all events, and in the worst 
case, Europe is as strong as China; and 
when no single State can either bully 
or rob her any more, Europe, on just 
cause of grievance arising, will be com- 
pelled to act together, and therefore 
with moderation and disinterestedness. 
Of the “yellow peril,” in the sense of 
an invasion of Europe by Mongols, we 
do not believe one word. 





THE PASSING OF THE DETECTIVE. 


The detective in literature is hardly 
more than fifty years old, but already 
he is passing into decay. He has en- 
joyed extraordinary popularity, and 
may even claim to be the only person 
equally beloved by statesmen and by 
errand boys. His old achievements en- 
thral as ever. But he makes no new 
conquests. So far as he survives at 
all, he has been compelled to curb his 
energies within the compass of the 
magazines, and instead of contending 
forces marshalled in regular order on 
the board, presents now the bare prob- 
lem: “White to play, and mate in three 
moves.” 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that the 
prestige of the detective should fade in 
proportion as the business of detecting 
crime assumed a more specialized 
character. The germ of this fascinat- 
ing personage, destined to play the 
part of Providence in so many “affairs” 
is to be found in Poe’s “Tales of 
Mystery,” translated into French by 





Baudelaire in 1868. The methods of 
deduction on which the whole fabric 
rests are, of course, far more ancient, 
and were probably well understood by 
prehistoric man. They depend on the 
use of small indications in recon- 
structing past events, and D’Artagnan 
in “Le Vicomte de Bragelonne,” has 
given a casual exhibition of skill in 
this direction, which none of Poe’s peo- 
ple ever surpassed. But D’Artagnan 
would have disdained to side with the 
law against a criminal. It was the 
creation of a personality supremely in- 
terested in the detection of crime, 
which is due to Poe; and even he 
hesitated to attach anything of a pro- 
fessional character to this novel species 
of hero. As first imagined, the detec- 
tive stood outside and worked for the 
love of investigation. This disinter- 
ested and slightly amateurish character 
has hung round the great detective of 
romance ever since. Even when he 
sprang into full being in the person of 
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M. le Coq almost simultaneously with 
the publication of Poe’s “Tales in 
Paris,” he retained the characteristic 
of aloofness from the men of his caste. 
The ideal detective of Gaboriau was 
young, ambitious, educated, well-born, 
and poor. He entered the police force 
with the determination to push a ¢a- 
reer, and brought into it his own meth- 
ods and ideas. He passed at once into 
active hostility towards his colleagues, 
and thus the tradition of antagonism 
to ordinary police administration, 
which runs through all detective lit- 
erature, was fairly established. It 
would almost seem that Gaboriau 
doubted the propriety of allowing the 
honors of the chase to rest on one who 
reaped his own advancement from the 
discovery of crime. Accordingly Le 
Coq is baffled, and the ultimate steps 
which lead to his vindication in the 
eyes of his superiors are dictated by 
a decrepit old man who, as Tire au 
Clair, plays the part of special Provi- 
dence without receiving a recompense. 

It is curious to note the shifts to 
which the novelist has been put in 
the attempt to clothe his detective with 
a garment of disinterestedness. And 
the reason lies on the surface. Arrange 
the persons of the drama as you will, 
the detective will always emerge as 
the hero. The crime is comparatively 
a small detail, and, so it be not too 
revolting in character, almost any in- 
fringement of the law will do. The 
criminal cannot ordinarily attract much 
sympathy or play a very large part. 
Convention requires, in England at 
any rate, that the marriage of two 
young people should depend on the is- 
sue, but the love interest inevitably 
falls into the second place in a story 
of crime. The falsely accused, whose 
innocence is gradually unfolded, af- 


fords more scope, and in France the 
wicked fair woman introduces a lurid 
atmosphere commonly lacking to the 
home-grown article. But the honor of 
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chaining attention rests after all with 
him who unties the knot, and if he is 
merely a business person, paid by the 
job, a shadow of something sordid rests 
on the whole proceedings. Sometimes, 
to escape this dilemma, the office of 
detective is assumed by an amateur 
personally interested in the discovery. 
In Du Boisgobey’s “Crime de l’Opéra,” 
the part of detective is played by the 
lover of the accused. In Miss M. E. 
Wilkins’s clever story of “The Long 
Arm,” it is the sister of the mur- 
dered woman who unravels the mys- 
tery. In “That Affair Next Door,” by 
A. K. Green, pure curiosity prompts a 
neighbor to independent investigation. 
But sooner or later there comes a mo- 
ment in all such cases when the reader 
cries off these self-ordained ministers 
of justice. The lover may disentangle 
the cords which bind his mistress, but 
when it comes to spreading a net for 
the real murderer, faugh!—let the po- 
lice do their own work. And by a 
strange fatality the more keenly the 
cry for vengeance rings in the ears, 
the stronger is the reaction in favor 
of the sinner. Where there is a man to 
be hunted down, all the instincts of 
human nature are roused to criticise 
his pursuers. They must show war- 
rant for their proceedings, or else— 
mind their own business. 

Thus it will be seen that the detec- 
tive has to be a personage of peculiar 
type. He must be officially deputed to 
detect this particular crime, yet ro 
mance demands that he shall not work 
merely for money. Standing outside 
the police force and usually hostile to 
it, he must be able to command its 
services for investigations beneath his 
dignity. If an amateur, he must bear 
no antagonism to the criminal, yet his 
connection with the affair must be suf- 
ficiently close to lend him authority to 
act. Above all, if he is to command 
interest, it is essential that he should 
possess the “flair,” the subtle sense 
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which reveals to him the trend of lit- 
tle indications. Unless his possession 
of this sense be emphasized, the de- 
ductive method will appear arbitrary 
guesswork, and it is on this rock that 
many modern attempts at mystery- 
weaving go to pieces. For the weak 
point of the deductive system is that 
every indication found is capable of 
bearing a dozen different interpreta- 
tions. The ideal detective of romance 
pieces details together as a _ thought- 
reader divines things from the pres- 
sure of a hand. He detects not by vir- 
tue of simple powers of observation, 
but by a trained intuition amounting 
almost to second sight. It is this which 
lent him his grand air and brought 
him to greatness. It is this which is 
working his decay. For alas! modern 
scientific methods have overtaken him, 
and he has fallen hopelessly behind the 
times. He who was accustomed to is- 
sue terse commands to muddled mem- 
bers of the force is now ignorant of 
the very ABC. of criminal investiga- 
tion. He who smiled at professional 
ignorance must now bear to find his 
own amateur little ways the scorn of 
amused experts. It is hard, for he cer- 
tainly led the way in creating the mod- 
ern detective force before whose un- 
erring eyes the secrets of sinful Eu- 
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At the epoch when 
he came into being, no efficient police 


rope lie unfolded. 


existed. In France, the highest qual- 
ity aimed at was the kind of blood- 
hound tenacity of identification illus- 
trated in “Les Misérables.” In Eng- 
land, there was the good-natured 
shrewdness of Inspector Buckle in 
“Bleak House,” but there was no sci- 
ence of investigation, no regular course 
of training, no system. And the de- 
tective of fiction easily triumphed. He 
triumphed in France more decisively 
on account of the astounding manceu- 
vres permitted to the Juge d’Instruc- 
tion under the French law. But he did 
very well in England, even under the 
more sportsmanlike system of judge 
and jury which he was bound to 
respect. 

And it is modern education, the re- 
lentless adaptation of means to an end, 
which has prepared his downfall. The 
regular force has taken its revenge, 
and the lordly person who used to 
throw them his secrets, at whose feet 
they sat in awe, is beaten by the 
very weapons he first taught them to 
use. 

From henceforth he retires to limbo 
with the dodo and the District Rail- 
way’s trains. He carries with him the 
regret of a civilized world. 





ARMAMENTS AND PEACE. 


The present year, it seems reasonable 
to presume, may witness a revival of 
the general international discussion in- 
augurated at the Hague in 1899 of 
questions bearing on the prevention of 
war and on its conduct in the unhappy 
event of its outbreak. In the autumn 
of 1904 President Roosevelt, as will be 
remembered, issued, through the late 
Mr. Hay, a circular note to the signa- 
tories of the Hague Convention asking 


them to join in a new conference for 
the settlement of questions undisposed 
of in that instrument. The answers 
received were all favorable in princi- 
ple, except that from Russia, and her - 
only objection to take part in the pro- 
posed conference was the fact that her 
war in the Far East was still in prog- 
ress. Now that peace has happily been 
restored, there can be no ground for 
supposing that the Tsar, after Rus- 
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sia’s terrible experiences, is otherwise 
than warmly sympathetic towards the 
resumption of the great pacific enter- 
prise, the inception of which was due 
to his initiative. The friendly attitude, 
in the same regard, of the Govern- 
ment of this country, however com- 
posed, is, of course, altogether beyond 
question. The late Cabinet, as Lord 
Lansdowne mentioned in the House of 
Lords last Session, accepted the Amer- 
ican President’s invitation without the 
least hesitation; and the anonymous, 
but unrepudiated, writer of the fly-leaf 
attached to the late Premier's election 
address has declared that if we vote 
for A. J. Balfour we shall vote for 
“peace with all the world.” On the 
other hand, the language employed on 
more than one recent occasion by the 
present Prime Minister emphasizes the 
cordiality with which, under his aus- 
pices, Great Britain might be expected 
to throw herself into the advancement 
of the same beneficent cause. In his 
speech at Liverpool on Tuesday last 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, anx- 
ious to dispel real or assumed misgiv- 
ings which had been expressed in view 
of his aspirations uttered at the Albert 
Hall for economy on armaments, ex- 
plained that a reduction of their scale 
would be obviously rational if there 
had been a great development of good 
feeling among the nations of the world, 
coupled with the development of tri- 
bunals of arbitration and treaties of 
arbitration, by which “the causes 
and occasions of war were sensibly 
reduced.” 

Clearly, therefore, whenever a Peace 
Conference assembles at the Hague or 
elsewhere, it is certain that the British 
representatives will be under instruc- 
tions to do what in them iies to pro- 
mote the favorable consideration of any 
measures conducive to a reduction of 
the chances of war, on 4 basis com- 
patible with Imperial security. That 
our Frencb friends and our Oriental 
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allies would approach the Conference 
with a similar disposition may also be 
with great confidence assumed; and 
the same may doubtless be said of 
both Italy and Austria-Hungary. For 
various reasons, all these Powers may 
be looked upon as essentially pacific 
in their aims. Nor have we any doubt 
that in Germany also there is a great 
body of sentiment and opinion, strik- 
ingly illustrated by the letter in yes- 
terday’s Times from distinguished rep- 
resentatives of Science, Literature, 
and Art in that country, which is alto- 
gether averse to any policy that would 
justly estrange the sympathies of Eng- 
land, and which would, therefore, be 
naturally inclined towards co-operation 
in the advancement of so great a com- 
mon end as that of the permanent 
preservation of general peace. In these 
circumstances, is it not possible to 
cherish the hope that the next Peace 
Conference when it meets will find it- 
self in a position to secure the adop- 
tion of some principle of parallel re- 
striction of armaments, by which the 
present most oppressive and wasteful 
burdens imposed by them on all the 
great civilized peoples of the world 
might be lightened, or, at least, some 
concerted stay be placed on the ruin- 
ous growth of those burdens? There 
is bardly any object more eminently 
deserving than this of the ardent de- 
sire and the intense devotion of pa- 
triots and philanthropists alike. And 
yet it is impossible to disguise from 
ourselves that, as was the case in 1899, 
so in 1906 or 1907 it will be extremely 
difficult to discover any practical solu- 
tion of the problem of a general agree- 
ment as to the limitation, to say noth- 
ing of the reduction, of armaments. 
The difficulties are numerous and com- 
plex, but they may be summed up in 
that of procuring any standard of 
measurement which would be fairly 
applicable all round. It might, for 
example, be comparatively easy for 


























Trance and England, being the excel- 
lent friends they now happily are, to 
come to an accord as to their relative 
naval strength, the result of which 
would be, if they stood alone in the 
world, to put a stop to any further 
growth of the scale of their respective 
sea armaments. But they do not stand 
alone; and even assuming the rela- 
tions between France and Germany to 
be much more cordial than they have 
been of late, it is more than conceiv- 
able that France might hold that she 
could not put a check upon the growth 
of her Navy while that of Germany 
was rapidly growing. Then, if Ger- 
many were invited to adhere to the 
standard of comparative naval strength 
on which France and England had 
agreed, she might answer, and appar- 
ently without incurring the disapproval 
of the eminent Germans who sign the 
letter already referred to, that in the 
opinion of the Government a steadily 
increasing Navy is required for the 
“adequate protection of the growing 
mass of German shipping,” to which 
France has nothing to correspond. It 
would be plainly impossible for an In- 
ternational Conference to undertake to 
pronounce upon the inherent sufficiency 
of this contention: the mere attempt 
might lead to an angry break-up of the 
meeting. Again, it is obviously true 
that there would be the utmost diffi- 
culty in any endeavor to assess the 
military needs of Germany in com- 
parison with those of France on the 
one side, and Russia on the other. 
Germany, if at war with either of 
those Powers, is liable to be attacked 
in rear, but neither of them is so. The 
Triple Alliance, of course, was de- 
‘signed to neutralize this danger, and 
at an earlier period might reasonably 
be held to discharge that function com- 
pletely. But it is difficult to say that 
the German Government could with en- 
tire confidence rely on Austria-Hungary 
‘being both willing and able to fulfil 
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her obligations under the terms of the 
alliance, if the present internal dis- 
tractions of the Dual Monarchy should 
continue unappeased. It might be said, 
and is certainly true, that nothing 
could be further from the present tem- 
per of the French people than the idea 
of participating in an attack on Ger- 
many; and that the latter Power might 
reasonably recognize this fact. But it 
must be borne in mind, on the one 
hand, that the moods of nations some- 
times change quickly, and on the other 
hand that Germany is in presence of 
the possible development on her east- 
ern border of a mighty democratic 
State, of which some great military 
leader might not inconceivably obtain 
control, and against whose hostility, as 
well as the danger ‘of disturbance 
among Prussian subjects by the revi- 
val of Polish national life, she may 
well regard herself as bound to take 
extensive precautions. 

In view of considerations so obvious 
and elementary as these, it is plain 
that, without attributing insincerity or 
ambition, or anything but a desire for 
self-defence, in any quarter, there may 
only too possibly arise difficuities fatal 
to the adoption of any general accord 
as to a reduction or limitation of arma- 
ments, either by land or sea. It does 
not follow that a second Hague Con- 
ference may not usefully be held. The 
representatives of the Powers might 
imaginably be able to feel their way, 
under some happy personal or other 
inspiration, in the direction of some 
common arrangement which would 
benefit all and work unfairly to none. 
Undoubtedly the last Peace Conference 
justified its assembling by the ele- 
ment of general recognition which it 
gave to the principle of an interna- 
tional justice higher than the conflict- 
ing claims of the proudest and most 
powerful of nations, and capable of 
being embodied in a more or less per- 
manent machinery; and it is probably 
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just to attribute, in no small measure, 
to the work so done, the fact that war 
between Russia and England was 
averted in the autumn of 1904. It may 
be that further developments in ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes would result from a 
second Hague Corference. And cer- 
tainly there are important questions 
with regard to the conduct of war, es- 
pecially as affecting the rights of neu- 
trals, which the experience of the Rus- 
so-Japanese conflict has shown to be 
urgent in their demand for authorita- 
tive international treatment and settle- 
ment. Meanwhile, as the new War 
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Secretary well said at Dunbar on 
Wednesday, until the nations concur 
in recognizing the folly of diverting the 
labor, industry, and money of their 
citizens to the business of maintaining 
great armaments, it is our duty to put 
our own house in order and to “pre- 
serve our Army and Navy in as strong 
a position as possible, as an instrument 
of peace, tending to the harmony of the 
world.” But it is also necessary, in 
the present condition of the national 
finances, that, as His Majesty’s present 
advisers recognize, all possible econ- 
omy should be associated with the cul- 
tivation of thorough defensive efficiency. 





A GIPSY CHRISTENING. 


When the Gorgiko Rauni came for 
the second time to the camp on the 
common the dim doors of December 
were closing behind her. Already the 
twilight lengthened, for the shortest 
day was over; and Sheepwash Hill lay 
in softest gradation of color to the cold 
sunlight, laid on, as it were, with a 
full brush—purple, russet, pale red, and 
amber brown. A crimson sun was 
dropping below the rim of the western 
heath behind the Romany camp, while 
before it upcurved the rosy shell of 
the lustrous winter moon. Gray smoke 
of camp fires rose in rings at the end 
of the cart-track, and as the Rauni 
drew nigh, she saw the red glow of 
gipsy-fires where the dingy slate-gray 
caravan, the brown and gray and the 
green and red vans stood ranged in a 
square on the bare frozen sod. <A grey- 


hound and a lurcher shivered against 
the furze bushes by the entrance; an 
ancient crone tended a pot on the bra- 
zier; and inside the dingy caravan the 
sound of a child’s cry reached the 
Rauni’s ears; *twas the voice of Baby 
Jim. 


The young gipsy mother, whose face 
is as brown as an acorn, as red as a 
hawthorn berry, whose teeth are white 
as a nut kernel, and whose eyes have 
the hazel-brown of winter woods, was 
at first glance for running up into her 
caravan in utter confusion; but a sec- 
ond glance brought her forward to meet 
the Rauni with a smiling welcome, 
and 

“O, my lady, it’s never you! We 
thought you must have gone away! 
I’ve got a little seven-months baby 
since I saw you last:” she said. 

So a little rolled-up bundle, wrapped 
in a red and green shawl, was carried 
down the steps, and the Gorgiko Rauni 
beheld Baby Jim’s face for the first 
time. 

“A regular little Romany!” she said, 
“and oh, what lovely eyes!” 

Dark curling hair, eyes of dense 
blackness, veiled by a blue filmy mist, 
like the dusky blue of skies on a starry 
night; a fringe of dark lashes over- 
shadowing a brown, tear-stained cheek. 
This was Baby Jim. 

And it grew bitterly cold in the camp 




















as the sun went down. Some chablos 
with uncouth cries and shouts were 
harnessing the pony with the silver 
harness to the green cart with a picture 
of the sun on each panel; a rakli with 
a complexion like wild-apple blossom 
was romping round the cart on the 
sandy track, and a swarm of unkempt 
barefooted chavis ran back and for- 
ward, laughing and shrieking. 

Then the Gorgiko Rauni turned to 
leave the camp; but before she bade 
good-bye to the baby’s mother, she in 
her turn produced a little bundle, which 
was hurriedly hoisted up the van steps. 
A jar of honey for the children, a much 
worn yellow-silk blouse with various 
other left-off garments, and a necklace 
of Turkish beads in a red soap-box. 

“O my lady, I gave you the left 
hand!” deprecated the gipsy at part- 
ing. For on her right arm slept Baby 
Jim. 

“Never mind, perhaps it’s for luck,” 
replied the Rauni. 

“To change the luck!” laughed the 
gipsy. 

In the month of April, when men 
carry great bavins of furze-bloom 
shoulder high across Sheepwash Hill, 
and the Star Sirius changes from blue 
to green, from red to gold, and from 
white to silver, above the budding ap- 
ple-trees, one may count as many as 
eight caravans on the Common. But 
the dingy gray caravan, which never 
travels, is full of primrose-light, for the 
whole of Baby Jim’s horde have been 
out “a-primrosing to Durley.” There is 
Liberty the eldest boy, named after 
Dades; Freedom the eldest girl, and 
Ellen the next, who wears the necklace 
of Turkish beads; Sampson, a four- 
year-old youngster, whose smile is 


nearly as broad as himself; and last, 
not least, Baby Jim. All the children 
are sitting on the steps or looking over 
the door hatch, and behind them one 
can see the gilt-framed mirror hanging 
over the dark oak locker with its old 
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china bowl, and in the background the 
two-decker bed with its red and yellow 
curtains. 

“I wasn’t borned here,” confides 
Freedom to the Rauni; “I was borned 
in a country very far away, and a lady 
took me, and I was called Freedom. 
Its a funny name to have.” 

Liberty is sent up the steps to bring 
the Lady out a few bunches of Prim- 
roses, and returns with his two hands 
full of the sweet things, smelling of 
honey, fresh earth, and new birth. 

Jim, who has made himself black 
from head to foot, is also brought out 
to welcome the Lady, which he does 
by immediately rolling over and over 
in the wet black peat under the van 
and making his brown face more 
smeary than ever with mingled mud 
and tears. 

But as yet no baptism save that of 
the snow, the rain and the sea mist 
has ever bedewed Baby Jim’s rumpled 
brow. He has known no second birth. 
Therefore, says the Rauni, he ought to 
be carried to the font of the little 
church on the hill this very next Sun- 
day, for it was safer he should be chris- 
tened soon and no more time should be 
lost about it. And the gipsy mother 
gave her word that so it should be. 
Only Jim had no clothes to be taken 
to Church in! So towards the end of 
one May day, when deep breaths of 
broom and hawthorn heaved fragrance 
through the gloaming, the Gorgiko 
Rauni met the Romany Chi up the 
road—a tall figure, in draggled multi- 
colored, faded garments, hardly dis- 
tinguishable between a man and a 
woman in the dim light, with the baby 
under her arm, going “up-along to pick 
ferns on the heath with her husband,” 
she said, showing her even white teeth 
in a broad smile. But the Rauni felt 
she had, with the Romany’s infallible 
instinct which foretells a stranger’s ap- 
proach, met and intercepted her on the 
way to the camp. 
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Then and there she handed over Baby 
Jim’s white christening frock, and once 
more the gipsy plighted her troth with 
the Gorgiko Rauni to meet in three 
days time at the little church on the 
hill. 

Her promises fell short of fulfilment, 
however, for the Sunday evening came 
but with it no Baby Jim. And three 
weeks passed by. At last came a 
Sunday when the “zuck, zuck” of the 
nightingale rang over the fringe of the 
heath, where birches bend over bow- 
ers of hawthorn; sweet scents of lime, 
bean and strawberry-blossom followed 
each other all along the way to church, 
and the bell clanged for Evensong; 
just before service began half a dozen 
babies in long white gowns, their 
sleeves tied up with blue, were being 
rocked to and fro in motherly arms, 
whilst their respective sponsors, coun- 
try roughs who could neither read ‘nor 
understand nor respond to a single 
word of the sacred service they were 
to take part in, arranged themselves 
giggling round the font. 

But no Baby Jim appeared amidst 
that singularly unattractive assemblage 
of men, women and babies. 

The bell ceased to clang, the paraffin 
lamps were lit and added their pene- 
trating odors to those of boots and hair 
oil. But still no Jim. 

And the doors were shut. 

“Hath this child been already bap- 
tized, or no?” The voice of the Vicar 
roused the Rauni from the painful rev- 
erie into which she had fallen, while 
she strained her ears to listen for ap- 
proaching footsteps, and scanned with 
anxious perturbation the countenances 
of the country lads and lasses who 
were straggling into the back seats. 
The baptismal service had commenced. 
Had the Romanies played the Rauni 
false for a second time? 

All at once there was a flash of bril- 
liant color, a glow of sun-browned 
faces, scarlet lips, peach-red cheeks 
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and purple glossed, black tresses; five 
gipsies trooped merrily into church as 
if tramping to the sound of fiddle, fife 
and tambourine, and took their places 
around the font. 

Baby Jim, in a red cap, and a pin- 
afore tied with crumpled red ribbons, 
led the way in his mother’s arms; close 
at her heels walked his young aunt 
Priscilla in a blouse of dazzling rose- 
pink silk, a neckerchief of red and yel- 
low, and a big black hat with drooping 
feathers—her golden earrings dangling 
against the dusky contour of her oval 
cheek. Two of Baby Jim’s uncles fol- 
lowed next, horsey hobbledehoy lads 
with thick hair plastered down on to 
their eyebrows, sporting the usual 
gipsy-colors of red and orange round 
their necks. Last of all came Liberty 
the elder, soberly dressed enough, his 
demeanor, as well as all the members 
of the tribe present on this occasion, 
characterized by that calm pride of 
bearing which distinguishes those of 
the Royal Race. With the exception of 
Baby Jim, who beat his mother’s face 
with his fist, fighting hard for release, 
and pulled her dark locks about her 
face. Finally he struggled out of her 
grasp, and escaped to his two uncles, 
whom he clasped round the legs and 
refused to quit. 

Now the church was decorated with 
drooping boughs of golden iaburnum, 
white rhododendrons, big bunches of 
yellow broom, and deepest crimson 
Whitsun roses—for it was Whitsuntide. 
So when Baby Jim came to be chris- 
tened it was in a font whose rim was 
hedged round with white lilac, pale 
jonquils, and pheasant’s eye narcissus 
bendirg to the water's brim. ... 

“We receive this child into the con- 
gregation of Christ’s flock, and do sign 
him with the sign of the Cross.” ... 

The moment, so breathlessly watched 
and waited for, had arrived at last, 
and when the old Vicar took the little 
gipsy into his white-robed arms, against 























which the little dark head rested quite 
quietly, the bosom of his mother heaved 
with a half-repressed sob, and the 
Rauni’s heart beat in sympathy, while 
her eyes filled with tears of mingled 
relief, hope and joy. ... 

“In token that hereafter he shall not 
be ashamed to confess the faith of 
Christ crucified, and to fight manfully 
under His banner.” 

So that May night, among the dew- 
sprinkled blossoms of wood, garden 
and heath, Baby Jim was born anew. 

Once more the days are drawing out 
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fast. The days of the drear-nighted 
winter are swinging back on their 
hinges, and all the caravans on the com- 
mon will soon be “jassun up the drom.” 
And in the dingy caravan which never 
travels, Baby Jim’s mother will fasten 
over her neck the yellow silk handker- 
chief, drawn through the foreign ring- 
brooch, which the Rauni gave her in 
remembrance of Baby Jim’s new birth, 
when she carries him with her rozyer- 
basket into town across the broad 
white water. 
Alice E. Gillington,. 





EUTHANASIA: FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN ALPINIST. 


I. In tHe Hour 


I am not in the habit of recording 
my impressions; and if I do so now, 
in a solitary hut among the mountains, 
it is not from idleness, or loneliness, 
or the love of introspection. It is be- 
cause I am undergoing a strange ex- 
perience. The door, at which I have 
beaten so long in vain, is swinging 
open, and giving me glimpses into that 
other world I have long divined but 
hever been able to enter. My sensa- 
tions and thoughts point beyond them- 
selves. The boundary between percep- 
tion and imagination, between thought 
and intuition, is blurred. Things are 
become symbols, ideas realities; and 
all forms of matter or mind are but a 
metaphor of the Truth I begin more 
directly to apprehend. 

I noticed this first on my way up the 
valley. The sounds and scents, the 
colors and forms, were not only lovely, 
as always; they were significant of in- 
ward states. The blue-bells hung their 
heads in adoration; the marguerites 
gazed upward rapt with joy; the blue 
gentian blazed from the rock a hymn 
of ecstasy: the rush of the stream 
was an apocalypse. Everything was 





pressing on, under the stress of desire, 
but of itself and up to something 
higher. 

The rock and the soil, by an inward 
need, broke into a wilderness of flow- 
ers; the water went up as vapor and 
put on the glory of light. The earth 
in all her myriad forms aspired into 
the heaven; and with innumerable 
voices sang the joy of her deliverance. 
All I had ever thought or hoped un- 
rolled before me as vision. My philos- 
ophy had taken form; and its form 
was the real world. 

Such was the symbol of the valley; 
but, as I left it, there came a change. 
The sun dropped behind the moun- 
tains; and my path led me out from 
the meadows and the pines into a 
waste of rocks. I was on the moraine, 
and then on the glacier. On either 
side, jagged cliffs hung huge and form- 
less. The dull roar of torrents, the 
tinkle of runnels in the ice, made the 
silence more intense and dreadful. 
The rose of evening died away in the 
west; it caught the snow a moment, 
green and ghostly-white against the 
crescent moon. The crescent moon fol- 
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lowed the sun down a primrose sky; 
and presently the world of stars looked 
down on the world of ice. 

The hut was empty. I chopped some 
wood and made a fire, fetched water 
from the spring, and ceoked my even- 
ing meal. For an hour or more I have 
lain in the straw and tried to sleep. In 
vain! That door swings ajar; symbols 
besiege me and press for interpretation. 
The stars burn brighter and brighter; 
the torrents roar; and the glacier 
gleams cold and white, coiled in the 
jaws of the abyss. It is the type of 
death, as the valley was of life. And 
it is to wrestle with death that I am 
here alone. 

But I dare not face him yet; I recog- 
hize that I am afraid. Let me turn 
back then to life, and record, for my 
assurance, the truth my thougtt has 
long divined, and vision to-day con- 
firmed. Nothing exists but individuals 
in the making. Ali things live, yes, 
even those we call inanimate. A 
soul or a myriad souls inform the rocks 
and streams and winds. Innumera- 
ble centres of life leap in joy down 
the torrent; or some diffused and ele- 
mental spirit singly sustains that ever- 
flowing form. The sea is a passion, 
the air and the light a will and a de- 
sire. All things together, each in his 
kind, each in his rank and order, press 
upwards, moved by love, to a goal that 
is good. What that goal is, I do not 
too closely inquire; neither do I ask 
after the origin or meaning of the 
Whole. I cling to the fact I know, to 
movement and its cause; the fact I 
know from the soul of man, and infer 
in Nature. What He is, She is; and 
what He is, I know. He is discord 
straining to harmony, ignorance to 


knowledge, fear to courage, hate and 
indifference to love. He is a system out 
of equilibrium, and therefore moving 
towards it; he is the fall of the stone, 
the flow of the stream, the orbit of the 
star. rendered in the truth of passion 





Euthanasia. 


To apprehend Reality is 
his eternal quest. Eating, touching, 
seeing, hearing, thinking, imagining, 
are his progressive effort to seize that 
mystery. The alien thing that con- 
fronts him, and his impulse to make 
it akin, are the poles on which his 
universe is hung. They are the eyes 
of the Sphinx, into which I look and 
pass on, reading in their light the life 
of Man. Driven at first by instinct, he 
comes to understand himself by the 
illumination of brain and soul. Upon 
his night of primitive greed, lit by the 
stars of sense, rises in due course the 
sun of thought and imagination. It 
shows us our world, but shows us also 
its boundaries. The horizons of birth 
and death shut us in. And even of the 
inter-space we are not free; for we are 
pent in our own faculties. Something 
these reveal, but most they hide. We 
have five senses, but we have no more; 
we have a brain, but its convolutions 
are numbered; we have a heart, but 
its beats are timed. Born into a shell, 
we grow till we reach its limits; the 
rest is retrocession or frustration. To 
shatter the shell is the destiny of life; 
but it can only be shattered by death. 
There is the paradox of our being. If 
death be death, life is not life. If life 
be life, death is not death. For either 
life is nothing, or it is the overcoming 
of death. That I know; and to that 
pass Iam come. All I can do, in this 
prison of the flesh, I have done; I have 
learnt what I can learn, I have felt 
what I can feel. At every point my 
growing soul presses against her walls. 
And now at last they begin to crack. 
Beams of strange light shoot here and 
there across the darkness; liquid notes 
break upon the silence. I am ripe for 
metamorphosis; and yet, oh shame! I 
know that I fear it. And before me 
lies the symbol of my fear—the space. 
the cold, the solitude, the uncommuni- 
cating Powers. Above me shine the 
eternal stars, whither I a™. bound. But 


and desire. 
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my way is over the mountain. O my 
soul, my soul, be strong! 


II. On THE SuMMIT. 

Of all the dawns that I have watched 
in the mountains, never was one like 
that I saw to-day. I forgot the glacier, 
and was aware only of the stars. 
Through the chinks in my prison wall 
they blazed brighter and brighter; till 
where they shone it fell away, and I 
looked out on the Past. I knew myself 
to be more than myself, an epitome of 
the generations; and I travelled again, 
from the source, my life which is the 


life of Man. I was a shepherd pastur-. 


ing flocks on star-lit plains of Asia; 1 
was an Egyptian priest on his tower 
conning the oracles of the sky; I was 
a Greek sailor with Bootes and Orion 
for my guides; I was Endymion en- 
tranced on mountains of Arcady. I 
saw the star of Bethlehem, and heard 
the angels sing; I spoke with Ptolemy, 
and watched the night with Galileo. 
A thousand times I had died, a thou- 
sand times been born. By those births 
and deaths my course was marked 
through the night of Time. But now I 
had come to the sunrise; the stars be- 
gan to fade; and, solemn and slow, the 
flower of dawn unfolded crystal petals, 
budded a violet and blossomed a rose. 
The mountains lit their altars of ama- 
ranthine fire; and into his palace thus 
prepared rolled the chariot of the god, 
to the sound of the marching music 
to which creation moves. I coukl not 
see the god, but I heard the music; 
and, hearing it, I overcame fear. I 
was on the ice-slope, hung between the 
abyss and the sky. The chips of ice 
rattled and clinked to measureless 
depths below; and my nerves and 
senses shivered to hear them as they 
fell. But the very stress of anguish 
set my spirit free. As with a knife, 
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that passage cut her loose from the 
flesh.. Earth to earth, dust to dust; let 


the body drop back to the pit. But 
the soul has wings; and on the summit 
mine spread hers. For there at last [ 
front the sun and the new world. The 
old world has vanished away; I know 
not how or whither. Before me 
stretches an ocean, untravelled and un- 
plumbed; and sheer from its waters 
rise afar cliffs of rosy snow. The wall 
between me and the future .is down; 
the sun streams in; and in my ears, 
more loud and more clear, sounds the 
marching music, to which I move, and 
with me all creation. Long I have 
known its echo, prisoned in imperish- 
able verse by one who caught it while 
he was yet in the body. The call he 
heard I hear now; and in his words— 
the last I shall write or speak—I inter- 
pret its meaning. 


That Light whose smile kindles the 
universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work 
and move, 

That Benediction which the eclipsing 
curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustain- 
ing Love 

Which through the web of Being, 
blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and air 
and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mir- 
rors of 

The fire for which all 
beams on me 

Consuming the last clouds of cold 
mortality. 


thirst, now 


O Death, where is thy sting? oO 
Grave, where is thy victory? Take 
me, Death that art a birth, Grave that 
art a womb! I am on the brink; my 
heart is light; to thy arms I commit 
myself. Light, Beauty, Benediction, 
Love, take me! Behold, I come. 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 








— 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Mr. O. Eltzbacher’s “Modern Ger- 
many” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a fresh, 
authoritative and compact study of 
economic, social, industrial and politi- 
cal conditions in the German Empire. 
The author writes primarily for British 
readers, and such comparisons as he 
makes of industries and political in- 
stitutions are between Germany and 
England; but this circumstance does 
not in the least diminish the value of 
the volume to American readers. We 
have an interest only second to that of 
the English in the political ambitions 
and world-policy of the German people 
and their emperor; and much that is 
contained here relating to German po- 
litical parties, the development of Ger- 
man industries, and the military and 
naval equipment of the great German 
empire will be new to most Americans. 
In a prefatory note the author presents 
a list of authorities consulted which in- 
vites to further study. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. have dene 
American readers a genuine service by 
publishing in book form the South 
African stories by Perceval Gibbon 
which were so brilliant a feature of 
“Blackwood’s Magazine” last year. 
Head and shoulders above ordinary 
fiction, “Vrouw Grobelaar and Her 
Leading Cases” deals with aspects of 
Boer and Kaffir life that are sombre, 
tragic, and even revolting, but the 
grim realism of the tales is lightened 
by the touch of comedy introduced in 
the personality of the canny old vrouw 
who narrates them, and in the hinted 
romance of Katje, her chief listener. 
There is local color, folk-lore and su- 
perstition in abundance, but the human 
interest predominates, and portraits 


like that of Anna, the wife of the cow- 
ard, Paula, whose husband would win 
her back to life with witchcraft, and 
Andries van der Linden, making his 
“good end” by his son’s rifle, would be 
noticeable in any gallery. 


“The Thread of Gold,” by a writer 
who conceals his identity, but who is 
described upon the title-page as the 
author of “The House of Quiet,” is a 
series of reveries and meditations upon 
life and duty, nature and human na- 
ture, religion and the things of the 
spirit. Written with almost quaint 
directness and simplicity, yet with a 
literary grace which implies practice 
with the pen, the impression which the 
book leaves upon the reader is that of 
a genuine revelation of the intimate 
communings of a serene and sincere 
spirit with Nature and with God. It is 
not possible to describe in a few words 
the peculiar flavor and fascination of 
the book to any one who approaches it 
in a sympathetic spirit. The writer 
tells us in his first chapter what his 
purpose is: “I mean to put into my 
book only the things that appear to me 
to be deep and strange and beautiful. 
As when a man goes on a journey and 
sees, in far-off lands, things that please 
him, things curious and rare, and buys 
them, not for himself, or his own de- 
light, but for the delight of one that 
sits at home, whom he loves and thinks 
of, and wishes every day that he could 
see;—well, I will try to be like that.” 
Here we have the key to the book, and 
from the first page to the last the 
writer has been true to this purpose. 
The book is published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 








